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For Friends’ Review. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 





A. D. 50—200. 





On every hand there seems tohave been 
awakened, of latter time, an earnest and 
growing interest in the doctrines and 
practices of the Early Christian Church ; 
more especially as to those which prevailed 
during the first two centuries of its exist- 
ence. 

The discussions among English and 
German scholars, with regard to the 
Epistles of Ignatius,—and on the ‘ Di- 
dache,’’—as well as their more recent in- 
quiries into the general subject of the 
“Early Christian Ministry,’’*—are at 
once an evidence, and in some degree a 
cause, of that wide-spreading interest ; 
the results of which cannot fail to prove 
most beneficial to the cause of Christ’s 
truth, and to the edification of His 
Church,—however partial or imperfect 
many of the conclusions arrived at, may 
seem to us to be. 

The nature and extent of such investi- 
gations are always, of course, largely de- 
termined by the existing belief or preju- 
dices of the Inquirer. 

The Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
Ritualist, for example, will naturally pre- 
fer to quote the authority of the Church 
of the latter part of the Fourth Century,— 
and with still greater confidence that of 
the Fifth or the Sixth,—rather than to 
rely upon any precedents dr. wn from the 
earlier years of its history :—contending 
that its more matured doctrines ‘and riper 
experience are to be esteemed of greater 
value than the crude apprehensions of an 
inchoate and irregular existence.f 

Historians and scholars of more evan- 
gelical Christian denominations, on the 
—_, 

*See “ Bampton Lectures,’ by Dr. Hatch and others: 
and “‘ London Expositor, 1887,—Yanuary to December.” 

Pressen-é gives expression to the importance of this ex- 
amination of the doctrines and practices of the Post-Apos- 
tic Church, in memorable words :— 

“ There is not a single religious party which does not 
feel the need either of confirmation or of transformation, 
.*,+ + » Aspiration toward the Church of the future 
is becoming more general and more ardent, For 
all who admit the Divine origin of Christianity, the 
Church ot the future has its type and ideal in that great 
past, which goes back mot three, but eighteen centuries. 
To cultivate a growing knowledge of this, in order to at- 
tain a growing conformity to it, is the task of the Church 
Oftoday. . . , This is the path in which it will find 
liberty and holiness,—those two attributes so closely link- 
ed together, and so necessary to enable the church to rise 
to the height of its true vocation. . . . It is indeed 
an enviable task to take up the history of the Early ages of 
christianity, thanks to the abundant sources of informa- 


tion now opened, and to the invaluable discoveries of 
manuscripts, during the past few years. . . . . We 
- the necessity of re-conquering, as part of the domain 
Fennory. this primitive age of the Church.” (“Early 
tars of Christianity, Apostolic Era,”’ p. 7, 8.) 
\ tFrom numerous authorities for this statement, the fol- 
Owing opinion of Cardinal Newman,—who occupied a 
Prominent position in both of these churches, has been 
- ected as sufficient here; ‘* Three centuries, and more, 
fre necessary for the infant Church to attain her mature 
Aaeeriect form and due stature. Athanasius, Basil and 
~ me are the fully instructea Teachers of her doctrines, 
ora's and discipline.”” (See Church in the Middle 
Ages,” 2.65.) 


other hand, find, as they believe in the 
simpler teachings and practices of an in- 
termediate period,—from A. D. 200 to 
350,—abundant and satisfactory evidence 
of the fallacy of all extreme claims of the 
Papal Hierarchy, or even of the Establish- 
ed Church of England. They are able 
readily to prove, by these records, that 
Ritualism and Prelacy, with all their at- 
tendant evils, are but the out-growth of 
those corruptions which the spirit of the 
world had engrafted upon the purer faith 
and more scriptural customs of its earlier 
and better days. 

Even such standard and excellent Treat- 
ises, for example, as Dr. Cave’s ‘* Primi- 
tive Christianity,” or Lord King’s ‘* Prim- 
itive Church,’’ seldom appear to go back 
of the Third Century in their scholarly quo- 
tations ; and for the more especial purpose 
of the examination proposed in this essay, 
have therefore been found to be largely 
unavailing. Those earnest and sincere 
Commentators,—together with Dr. Lard- 


ner and many others,—doubtless found in . 


the annals of that intermediate period a 
sufficient confirmaticn, if not indeed an 
accurate reflection, of their own Christian 
faith ; and so perhaps were content to rest 
on such a record, without seeking to 
draw back the veil which so largely cov- 
ered the earlier life of the Church,—even 
if they had otherwise been able to do so. 
This might have been, however, to a 
great degree impossible, at the time when 
these summaries were compiled ;. save so 
far as their authority had been drawn 
directly from the Scripture narratives of 
the Apostolic days,—which are of course 
even now held to be the standard by which 
all other all authorities must be judged. 
The recent discoveries of valuable ancient 
manuscripts, and the important results of 
patient and learned researches of modern 
Archeologists, have opened up more clear- 
ly to our apprehension the true history of 
the post-apostolic age ; the period imme 
diately following that at which the Sacred 
Records close their statements. By a care- 
ful comparison of all these varied sources 
of information, we are enabled to arrive 
at a more accurate knowledge of the real 
doctrines and practices of the Early 
Church, as well as to form a more correct 
idea of its general organization and gov- 
ernment, than formerly prevailed.* 


*Professor Salmon thus defines the obscurity of this 
twilight period : ‘‘ It must be borne in mind how very few 
documents we have, dating from the last quarter of the 
first century and the first hailfofthe second. . .. . . 
Church history here seems to pass through atunnel. We 
have good light where we have the books of the New Tes- 
tament to guide us, and good light when we come to the 
abundant literary remains of the latter part of the Second 
Century. . .. It in our study of this dimly lighted 

ortion of history we wish to distinguish what is certain 
Sens what is doubtful, we may expect to find the things 
certain in what can be seen from either of the two well- 
lighted ends. If the same thing is visible on looking from 
either end, we have no doubt of its existence.’” (See Lon- 
don Expositor No. xxxi., Art. ‘‘ Christian Ministry.” ) 








‘lose its balance.— Zhe (London) Chris- 


















































It would not be wise, however, to over- 
estimate the extent or importance of this 
knowledge, or to attribute an undue au- 
thority in these matters to the infant 
Church. Nothing is more certain than 
the truth, now admitted by all, that its 
earthly founders often failed to compre- 
hend the real meaning of the words, or 
the full purposes of the Divine mission, of 
its Heavenly Lord and King. It is true 
that His full spiritual meaning may always 
be found involved in His words: but not 
always, at the time, unfolded to the under- 
standing of those who heard them.* We 
may clearly recognize now, as we read 
them in the light of the centuries, that 
they comprehend everything that has been 
since revealed, or perhaps ever can be, in 
regard to his unchangeable truth ; and yet 
the eyes and the hearts of His disciples 
might have been so holden, or the inter- 
pretation so withheld, that the needful 
transition might be more easily accomplish- 
ed from the Old Covenant to the New,— 
from things natural to things spiritual. 

THomas KIMBER. 


(To be continued.) 


_—————__ oe 


Canon TAYLOR must regret his com- 
mendation of Islamism at the Wolverhamp- 
ton Congress. Missionaries from almost 
all parts of the world have contravened 
his statements. But the last rebuke is the 
worst of all. Zhe Times last week con- 
tained a letter from Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
the author of ‘*‘ Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism,’’ which charges the Canon with 
the serious plagiarism of extracting, with- 


>? 
out acknowledgment, the essence of his 


own statements respecting Islamism, and 
keeping back at the same time all its qual- 
ifications and reserves. It is dangerous 
for men to meddle with error in the way 
of countenancing it. The mind seems to 


tian. 


Ir Christ, whose kingdom is not of this 
world, should be our pattern, we certainly 
should be plain, in dress and behavior. 

—David Hall. 


*Guericke thus speaks of the progressive apprehension 
of Divine Truth by the Early Church: 

** In the gift of the Gospel, at the first establishment of 
the Church, the entire sum and substance of Christian 
truth was given. But this was by no means fully uader- 
stood in the outset. The clear apprehension of this, in 
its -if finished and final revelation of God, is a gradual 
process ; becoming more and more self-consistent and all- 
comprehending,—but even nownotcomplete.” (Avtigui- 
ties of the Christian Church. Introd. p. 8,9.) 

Neander comments also upon this grand revelation: 

“*When Christ spoke to His Apostles of certain things 
which they could not yet comprehend, but which must be 
revealed to them by the Holy Spirit, He no doubt referred 
to the essence of religion ;—to that worshipping of God in 
Spirit and in truth, which is not necessarily confined to 
place or time, or to any kind whatever of outward observ- 
ances. . . « The Apostles had understood, through 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, the nature of the 
spiritual worship founded on faith,—but the consequences 
flowing from it, they had not clearly apprehended,” 
(History Planting Christian Church, Vol. I, p. 49.) 
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WHY SHOULD FRIENDS UNITE IN 
ONE CONFESSION OF FAITH ?* 


[Our report of the Conference at Rich- 
mond was deficient in not containing even 
an abstract of the following, which was 
one of the most important discourses of 
the Conference.—Za@. Friends’ Review. | 


James E. Rhoads, of Philadelphia Y.M. : 
To my mind the right answer to the ques- 
tion which has been laid before us is the 
most important work of this Conference. 
All Protestant churches agree in accepting 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as comprehending the written state- 
ment of revealed truth, and were men 
able uniformly to agree as to the conclu- 
sions which shall be drawn from a careful 
examination of the Scriptures, which is 
the meaning of theology as commonly 
taken, there would be no reason for the 
sub-division of Protestant Christians into 
denominations. The reason, therefore, 
why we of the different Yearly Meetings 
should all agree upon a common con- 
fession of faith is, that it forms the basis 
of worship, ministry, testimony, and work 
in the propagation of the gospel in the 
world. All Christians are seeking unity. 
We may hope that some time that unity 
may become so complete that there may 
be one flock as well as one Shepherd. In 
the meantime, this is practically impos- 
sible, and in order that there shall be a 
basis for fellowship in faith and practice, 
there must be within certain limits a com- 
mon understanding of that which is held 
to be the truth and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. To my mind, therefore, the So- 
ciety of Friends throughout the world 
should re-adopt the statement which is 
found in several of our Disciplines, that 
they regard the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the full record of 
Christian truth, and that none of us are 
bound to believe anything which is not 
contained in them literally, or properly to 
be inferred from them. In that we will 
all readily agree. And I would say that 
the reiteration of that statement is itself 
important. For example, in one of the 
widely read periodicals of our day there 
has just been published an article by one 
of the leading scientific thinkers of Great 
Britain, in which, on behalf of far the 
largest part of the professing Christian 
church, he boldly seeks to destroy our 
faith in the Old Testament as a revelation 
from God andas historical truth. There- 
fore, I say it is well for the Society of 
Friends again and now to reiterate its faith 
in the divine authority and character of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Then I think that we ought again to 
re-state, in probably the same terms we 
have already used, our doctrine of the 
nature and attributes of our Father in 
Heaven. I find that we, as Friends, have 
been delivered from great difficulties, be- 
cause we have never been trained in cer- 
tain mistakes in doctrine, with reference 
to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. I 





*From the Stenographic Report of the Discussions of 
the Richmond Conference. 


agree with the early Friends in laying 
aside the use of the word ‘‘ Trinity,’’ but 
Friends have always held the whole truth, 
in its just proportions; respecting the na- 
ture, existence, and attributes of God, as 
He has revealed Himself in creation, in 
Providence, in the bible, and by the Holy 
Spirit in the experience and hearts of men. 
Of course, I do not go into details. I be- 
lieve that the Society of Friends, in sin- 
gular wisdom, has stated the truth better 
than any other body of Christians extant, 
with reference to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
His pre-existence, His eternity, His one- 
ness with the Father, that He was the 
Word that was in the beginning with God 
and was God, that He was the Word 
who became flesh, that, He was true 
God and perfect man ; that, being one with 
us and one with God, He fulfilled the di- 
vine law, and made it honorable on behalf 
and as the representative of the race ; that 
by His life, teaching, and conduct, He 


revealed the Father, gave a perfect ex- 


ample to men, having lived out and taught 
the truth in its fullness ; that by His death 
He was a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world—a principle that, to a large 
extent, had been lost sight of, until it was 
brought out oy our early Friends—a pro- 
pitiation, not for our sins only, but for the 
sins of the whole world. Beyond that, 
they saw that He wzs the light of every man 
that cometh into the world. I consider it 
one of the most blessed parts of our herit- 
age that we hold the rounded truth with 
reference to His character and attributes. 
May we, with joy, give him the pre-emi- 
nence. It seems to me that I could scarce- 
ly have borne to think of God as having 
created and brought into this world un- 
told millions of souls, who have been en- 
tirely ignorant of what has been revealed 
through the Bible, and as having allowed 
them to go on into the awful realities of 
the eternal world, if it had not been that 
I was taught, as a Friend, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ was perfect man, that the 
whole race—every human soul, every Aus- 
tralian and African and New Guinea man, 
every babe and grown person—was repre- 
sented in the Lord Jesus Christ ; that His 
atonement, so far from being a limited 
atonement, was a universal atonement, so 
that no soul has ever been, now is, or 
ever will be saved, except through His 
shed blood. 

And, then, we have learned that God is 
a Father, a very Father, and that every 
child born into the world has an affinity 
with God; that so far from being totally 
depraved, though marred by the effects of 
sin hereditary and by sin personal, the 
reality of the divine image is not utterly 
lost until man becomes a demon; that, 
therefore, men are still susceptible to the 
influences of the Divine Spirit, and can be 
enlightened by the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, so 
that in Jesus Christ there is the possibility 
that every soul may be saved. I am 
willing to state, here and now, thatif I 
was not able to accept the doctrine of the 
Society of Friends on the subject of God 
as Father and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


especially as the Light, I see no alternative 
but to become a Universalist, or else des. 
pair. Hence, I hold that the doctrine of 
the Society of Friends is the true doctrine 
on these subjects on which I have spoken, 
It relieves us of the great difficulties that 
attend all other, or most other statements 
that have been made by the different 
bodies in the religious world. 

Then, dear Friends, I believe we hold 
the truth aright with reference to the 
Holy Spirit ; that He is one in the God- 
head, that He is the Sent of the Father 
and the Sent of the Son; that He has the 
personality indicated where it is said that 
‘‘When He, the Spirit of Truth, shall 
come, He shall lead you into all truth.” 
I acknowledge, in its fullness, all that the 
Bible says or ascribes as to the personality 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; and 
at the same time, in the name of scientific 
and thoughtful men who have been stum- 
bled by the word ‘ Person,”’ I would say 
lay it aside, yet hold myself second to 
none in full faith in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. In the same way [ lay aside 
the word ‘ Trinity,’’ in order not to 
puzzle and drive away thoughtful and sen- 
sitive minds. I would like, for these rea- 
sons, to see a re-statement of the grounds 
of faith of the Society of Friends through- 
out the world on these great issues. 

The positiomof the Society of Friends 
on the subject of the authority of the Bible 
seems to me also to be the best. We 
adopt, and have adopted from the very 
beginning, the testimony of the Bible to 
itself. I am quite willing to use the ex- 
pression, ‘*‘ The word of God,” as our 
Lord Jesus Christ used it, with reference 
to a given portion of the Bible, yet I be- 
lieve that the Friends were perfectly right 
in making the expression, ‘‘ Word of 
God,’’ have two meanings, both which I 
find in the Bible, one which belongs to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as the eternal 
‘¢ Word,” the other comprising all com- 
munications made from God to man, me- 
diately and immediately, and which be- 
come, in a different sense, ‘‘ the word of 
God,’’ of which the Bible is a pre eminent 
part. 

The best writers and the most reverent 
in the Church of England are one with us 
in this respect. We need not fear that we 
are behind the most orthodox Christians 
in holding fast the views of the Society of 
Friends as to the character and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Another point: The Society of Friends 
has shown wisdom, as I conceive, in for- 
mulating no theory as to the inspiration of 
the Bible. We believe the degree and 
measure of inspiration and the kind of in- 
spiration of the Bible were superior to 
that given in any other way tomen. No 
one who reads the Bible carefully, and 
afterwards reads the writings of those men 
who immediately follow the apostles, oF 
even those of their contemporaries, cal, 
for one moment, it seems to me, fail to 
see that there was a degree of inspiration 
given to the authors of the Bible, both of 
the Old and New Testament, that has been 
given to noother men. At the same ume 
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lated any doctrine or theory as to the 
manner of that inspiration, and what a 
blessing it has been tous! As Geology 
has come forward and shown the immense 
age of the world, we have had no theory 
of inspiration to break our heads against 
in accepting truth which God has re- 
vealed to us through His creation. [If it 
shall ever be proved that the doctrine of 
evolution is true—I do not say that it 
is true; I should think it is improb- 
able that adequate proofs of its truth 
shall ever be given—but if it shall be 
proved true, we, as Friends, have no 
theory of inspiration to make us stumble 
over it and come into doubt and dread. 
We still say that God, the Father, enabled 
holy men to speak as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost—as they were moved, 
we say, giving us that moral and religious 
truth He deemed necessary. 

These inherited views are of value. 
They are not to be thought of lightly, and 
if the time were allowed me I could go 
on through a series of other points in 
which Friends hold truth that we should 
prize. 

I believe that in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, the Society of Friends, if you take 
their whole testimony and not one part of 
it, hold well-balanced truth. They not 
only believe in justification in the sense of 
pardon and acquittal, but, also, as Melanc- 
thon taught it right in the times of Luther, 
—‘‘ To be justified in Scripture, not only 
signified to be pronounced just, but to be 
made just or regenerate,”—and there is 
no doctrine that any of us hold on this 
subject which cannot be included in the 
statements which the Society of Friends 
has made in regard to the doctrine of jus- 
tification. 

In like manner as to sanctification. I 
believe in the possibility and experience 
of immediate sanctification. I do not limit 
our Heavenly Father. I also believe that 
the Society of Friends were eminently 
right in teaching that when a man is con- 
verted, turned to God, and saved through 
conscious faith in Jesus, some measure of 
sanctification is known; and, they also 
hold the truth, in saying that as a man 
gives himself utterly to God in faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and receives the bap- 
tism of the Spirit from Him, he is sancti- 
fied. I believe, therefore, that without 
departing essentially from the statements 
made in our past history, the doctrine of 
sanctification can be so put as to meet the 
needs of every one of us here. 

Then, again: The greatest difficulty 
perhaps which we have would be to unite 
In Our convictions touching the so-called 
sacraments. I will not discuss that ques- 
tion. I only say this, that I believe the 
fullest and completest statement which has 
been made, or can be made, of the under- 
lying principles upon which the Society of 
Friends has stood, as to the non-necessity 
of the sacraments, and the lawfulness of 
their disuse, with the blessed reality of the 
thing signified by them, has been made in 
the very best forms already by the Society 
of Friends. And if it were possible for 








that we hold this, we never have formu- 
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this Conference to adopt these statements, 
I should be rejoiced. 

(The time being exhausted, by common 
consent the speaker was allowed to con- 
tinue. ) 

On the subject of peace: I have not 
only, if you will allow me tosay, thought 
on the subject, but going out on the plains 
when the Cheyennes and Comanches were 
on the point of attacking our agencies 
and murdering white men, when the gov- 
ernment of the United States had placed 
upon us, as Friends, the responsibility of 
being a terror to evil doers and a praise 
to them that do well, I was brought to see 
both the theoretical side of the doctrine 
of peace and its application. And I am 
prepared to say that I believe the Society 
of Friends stands upon the true ground 
theoretically, and upon practical ground 
also, on this subject. I saw how an able 
man could have gone into the Indian Ter- 
ritory, could have arrested and put in 
prison, or have driven away the horse- 
thieves and renegades, could have been 
a real terror to evil doers, and could 
have brought in law and peace and order, 
consistently with what I understand to 
be the original principles of the Society 
of Friends as drawn from the New Testa- 
ment. Idonot say without the use of 
force, but I do say without forming and 
training a class of men to constitute an 
army. It could have been done by what 
Macaulay has termed ‘‘ a constable gov- 
ernment.’”’ It seems to me that the So- 
ciety of Friends is the only church now 
existing that is really loyal to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Prince of Peace. Her- 
bert Spencer, and other writers of his 
class, have seen that the military stage is one 
through which, as they: say, humanity 
passes into an industrial and peaceful 
stage, and they lay it upon the Christan 
church to-day as a reproach that we are 
holding fast to a military civilization, 
which, in its character, is at variance with 
the teachings of our Founder, and out of 
which society must pass, if it goes on to 
what they conceive, even from thei. stand- 
point, to be the true position of man. 

So, friends, the doctrine of peace is not 
an unimportant one. If it be true that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the Prince of 
Peace, and that we are to hold our alle- 
giance to Him, we ought to be witnesses 
to Him and for Him in this respect, and 
we ought to be willing to do so at any 
cost, to be men of peace at any price. 

So on the subject of oaths. I hold that 
swearing once was right; that swearing 
was authorized of God under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation. This. was recog- 
nized by Jesus when He said, ‘ It was 
said by them of old time, ‘ Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths.’” It is right for 
the Jew now to swear so long as he is a 
Jew. Leven admit that a man who knows 
no better and has no further insight into 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, has no 
nearer sympathy with Him than to be un- 
able to see the truth of His own declara- 
tions on this subject, may, with a good 
conscience, swear. But the Society of 
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Friends holds the truth on this subject, 
and some dispassionate men of other so- 
cieties are coming to see it. The most 
influential of the religious journals of this 
country a few months ago said: ‘‘ The 
Quakers are right on the subject of oaths, 
and they should be abandoned.’’ The last 
systematic defense of legal swearing is that 
of the Bishop of Peterborough, in the 
Contemporary Review. It is an apology 
for the fact that, despite the admitted aver- 
sion of the early Christians to legal oaths, 
the established church of England still 
sustains swearing. The Bishop would re- 
strict all swearing to oaths taken in courts 
or other legal proceedings, and feels it a 
consummation devoutly to be wished that 
the time may come when men’s words 
shall be as sacred to them as their oaths, 
and when even legal swearing may be aban- 
doned. Let us anticipate that time and 
hasten it by our own allegiance to Christ’s 
teaching in this matter. 

I have a profound conviction that in 
faithfulness to Him, it is good for us, as a 
church, it is good for the Christian church 
at lage, it is good for mankind, that the 
Society of Friends shall adopt a uniform 
declaration of its beliefs upon these great 
subjects, shall adhere to them, and carry 
on its work under sucha declaration. 


enntinnictanidiiaipliaatilee camateaes 
For Friends’ Review. 


SMALL MEETINGS. 





‘* Quite a small meeting,’’ she said, as 
they walked up the avenue after the morn- 
ing service at the little meeting-house in 
H Street. ‘* Yes,”’ he replied, ‘* it 
was a small meeting.” But his eyes had 
an absent look, and she knew that other 
scenes than those immediately around 
them claimed his attention. His thoughts 
were evidently far away. 

It was a small meeting, he continued,— 
only two present: the Galilean peasant 
who, being wearied. sat thus on the well, 
and the woman of Samaria who had come 
out from the city to draw water. 

That was all the meeting, but what a 
meeting it was! The echves of the voices 
heard there have filled the world and will 
goon through all eternity. Her prayer 
‘* Give me thy water ”’ is recorded on the 
page that God Himself has illumined 
with His light and preserved in His Al- 
mighty power. Thousands of thirsty souls 
have taken her very words upon their lips 
and received the gracious answer which 
has been in them a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life. 

It is a great cause for thankfulness that 
she attended to her regular duty that day, 
otherwise she might not have received the 
blessing. She might have said that she 
had a headache or was tired or expected 
company. She might have thought that 
the sun was too hot or the way too dusty, 
or she might have insisted that some other 
water would have answered just as well. 
Water from Abana or Pharpar is some- 
times considered better than all the waters 
of Israel. But no. She attended to her regu- 
lar duty at the set time appointed. She 
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went to the meeting and found the Saviour 
there. 

There was another meeting. A man 
too cowardly to go by daylight went after 
dark. He was a master in Israel. Possi- 
bly he had a good deal of business on his 
hands and not enough faith to leave it 
with the Lord and take the consequences. 
Again there were but two present, but one 
of them was the King of kings. 

Eighteen centuries have passed away; 
wise men have lived and died. Their 
words have been engraved on parchment 
and have moulded the destinies of nations. 
Kings have ruled over the bodies of men, 
and priests sought to control their highest 
aspirations, but the words addressed to 
Nicodemus at that meeting lave never 
been surpassed in wisdom or in power. 
The. king on the throne and the priest at 
the altar, the philosopher in his study and 
the peasant in his cot, all must acknowl- 
edge their sovereign authority. Not one 
of them can enter immortality save by the 
true and living way. All pride and pomp” 
and circumstance must bow to the inex- 
orable fiat, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.”’ 

But the crowning meeting of all was 
held a little later, when there were twelve 
present. There had been thirteen, but 
one had business to attend to in relation 
to thirty pieces of'silver, and left early. 
Some in these days of magnificent church 
buildings and large congregations would 
perhaps have thought such an upper room 
not very attractive, and that eleven men 
would make a small audience for such an 
occasion. Possibly a minister in one of 
our large cities would have asked to be 
excused or reserved his best sermon for a 
more fitting opportunity. 

But not so the Lord of Life and Glory. 
When the evil-hearted traitor bad gone 
out, Jesus said, ‘‘ Now is the Son of man 
glorified and God is glorified in Him.”’ 
He consoled them with infinite tender- 
ness: ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.’’ He revealed the 
Father to them in the person of the Son ; 
assuring them, ‘‘ If ye ask anything in my 
name, I will do it.’’ He gave them the 
promise of the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
‘*whom the Father will send in my 
name ;” and the benediction of peace 
rested upon them. ‘‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you, not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” In that 
matchless prayer with which we may sup- 
pose the meeting concluded before they 
went out, singing, to the Mount of Olives, 
He poured out His soul with God for His 
disciples ; ‘‘ that they all may be one, as 
thou Father art in me and I in thee, that 

they also may be one in us.”’ 

He who recalled these memories pause:| 
for a moment. In the earnestness of 
their conversation they had walked a little 
beyond their own home, and now stood 
at the door of a church from whence came 
the voices of the congregation, singing 
John Fawcett's hymn: 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 
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[Second mo, 





From a mission church on the opposite 
corner was heard the plaintive melody : 
She only touched the hem of His garment, 

As to His side she stole, 

Amid the crowd that gathered around Him, 

And straightway she was whole, 


The music was to them a sermon of 
consolation and wise counsel. Their hearts 
were comforted with thoughts of the great 
love of Christ, their Redeemer, and of the 
sympathy of the saints. Rejoicing in that 
love they resolved that henceforth they 
would not speak discouragingly ot small 
meetings ; for if two or three, or possibly 
eleven, could be counted in them, and 
the Lord was present, there would surely 
be enough for a feast. A. T. 
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HOW TO AID PUNDITA RAMABAI. 





To carry out her plan for the educa- 
tion of the child-widows of India, Pun- 
dita Ramabai needs money for these pur- 
poses. 


I. For a building which shall serve 
both as a school and a home. 

II. For school books. 

Ill. For the current expenses of the 
school. 


It was Ramabai’s original intention to 
rent a building ; but further consideration 
has led her and her friends to deem this 
unwise, because of the strong opposition 
which she will have to encounter from 
many deeply prejudiced Hindus. This 
opposition would probably subject her and 
her pupils to serious inconveniences, pos- 
sibly to loss ot shelter, should the building 
be under the control of others. Meie 
rental would in ten years amount to fully 
$10,000, while, by careful calculation, it 
is estimated that $25,000 will purchase 
and furnish a building which will suitably 
accommodate the school and family. A 
fund for this purpose has been started in 
Philadelphia, and subscriptions are solicit- 
ed in ‘‘two series,’’—First, twenty-five 
dollars and upwards; second, five dollars. 
E. W. Clark & Co., Bankers, 35 South 
Third street, Philada., will receive such 
contributions and duly forward them to 
the central association mentioned below. 

Such books as Pundita Ramabai will 
need for the instruction of her pupils are 
unknown in India, and she is therefore, 
in addition to other heavy demands upon 
her time and strength, writing her own 
text books in the Marathi language. To 
defray the expenses of printing and illus- 
trating these she uses the proceeds from 
the sale of ‘‘ The High-Caste Hindu Wo- 
man,” thus unselfishly doing all that she 
can herself to further the noble work she 
has undertaken. 

Ramabai hopes to accommodate in her 
school at least fifty child-widows. One 
hundred dollars per annum will be re- 
quired for the support uf each pupil, and 
this amount she asks her friends to supply 
for ten years, at the end of whicn time 
she believes foreign aid will no longer be 
necessary. We especially wish to call at- 


tention to a plan for obtaining this sum 
of $50,000. 

Several local organizations have been 
formed, having the name of ‘* The Ram. 
abai Circle for the Elevation of Woman 
in India.’’ Their constitution is simple, 
Three officers are elected annually, as 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, These 
also compose the Executive Committee, 
Meetings may be held monthly or at the 
discretion of the Executive Committee ; in 
either case upon the call of the President, 
Members agree to give one dollar (or 
more) annually, for the space of ten years, 
or to pay at least ten dollars for a life. 
membership. The payment of one hun- 
dred dollars annually, for ten years, con- 
stitutes a scholarship. Small amounts are 
also gladly received and entered upona 
separate donation list, when they fall 
short of the stipulated ten dollars which 
entitles one to membership in the “ Cir- 
cle.’’? Every member is earrestly request- 
ed to exert his or her influence to obtain 
aid for Ramabai’s work, whether as a sub- 
scription to this sustentation fund, or to 
the building and its furnishings, or asa 
gift of choice literature for the library of 
the school. Should contributors express 
a wish to have their donations applied to 
either of the last two uses, it will be care- 
fully regarded ; otherwise their contribu. 
tions will be directed to the especial pur- 
pose of the local circles—the support of 
the child- widows during the time requisite 
for educating them to a self-reliant con- 
dition. It is needful that themembership 
of the circles already formed should great- 
ly increase, and that others should be es 
tablished in different communities. 


A central association, called ‘The 
Ramabai Association,” has recently been 
organized in Boston, to which all local 
circles should report. Edward Everett 
Hale is its President; Phillips Brooks, 
Frances Willard and Rachel L. Bodley, 
M. D., Dean of the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philada., are three ot its Vice- 
Presidents. A. P. Granger, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., is the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, to whom inquiries may be address- 
ed. A Board of Trustees, of which T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. (Bay State Trust 
Co., 87 Boylston street, Boston, Mass.) 
is Treasurer, will receive the funds com- 
ing from the circles and all other sources. 
Three Hindu gentlemen, whose character 
and reputation for learning are well ¢s- 
tablished, have consented to act as an Ad- 
visory Board in India, Pundita Ramabal 
wishing to be free from the responsibility 
of receiving and caring for any Trust 
money. 

Subscribers may send their donations di- 
rectly to the Association, or to one of the 
local circles of which they may have know- 
ledge. 

The officers of one of the circles which 
have been organized in Philadelphia are 
given below. 


. Mary P. Eikinton, President, 325 Pine 


street; Lydia C. Lowry, Secretary, 422 
S. Broad street; Eleanor R. Elkinton, 


Treasurer, 733 Spruce street. 
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ACTS FROM THE MEMOIRS 
OF STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


Dustin, 1888. 


It was evident that the experience 
Stanley Pumphrey had passed through 
had enlarged his understanding of the 
needs of the churches, and we find him 
speaking clearly in Dublin on the propri- 
ety of suggesting work to the Lord’s ser- 
yants, instead of always expecting minis- 
ters to act on their own individual respon- 
sibility. He says: ‘*The apostles sent 
Peter and John down to Samaria; Bar- 
nabas saw a need in Antioch, and went to 
seek Paul, and brought him to the work. 
Paul left Titus in Crete and sent Timothy 
to Thessalonica ; and who would say that 
Paul took too much upon himself? The 
Lord has many ways of guiding His chil- 
dren. If we say that it is unsuitable for 
one brother to suggest work to another, 
we are unconsciously casting reflections 
on the apostles. George Fox held it to 
be his duty to combat these views in his 
Epistle No. 347, A. D. 1677, ‘ Concern- 
ing subjection of the spirits of the apostles 
one to another in the unity of the Spirit 
of Christ.’ He says, ‘ The apostles heard 
at Jerusalem that the Samaritans had re- 
ceived the word of God, and they sent 
unto them Peter and John. Now, Peter 
and John did not, in opposition to them, 
say, ‘ We will stay till we have a motion ;’ 
but as the spirits of the prophets were 
subject to the prophets, so the spirits of the 
apostles were subject to the apostles. Paul 
and Barnabas took with them John, whose 
surname was Mark, and Mark did not 
gainsay and tell them, ‘I must wait for a 
motion.’ We must not speak against a 
work because there may have been some 
infirmity in the carrying of it out. If we 
seean opening, and if we see the need, 
we are responsible for availing ourselves 
of the opening.”’ 

The counsel Stanley Pumphrey gave to 
a minister of the Gospel on the fallacy of 
waiting for our feelings and depending on 
our feelings for guidance also shows the 
same clear understanding. They are 
words penned to one who had written to 
him for advice. ‘‘Ido not think,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that we are always to expect to 
have the same evidence of feeling of help 
from above. My own experience teaches 
me that our feedings are not a safe cri- 
terion to judge by. Sometimes when there 
is the most feeling of emptiness and deser- 
tion the Lord is really the most present 
and the most good is done. I have more 
frequently had words of encouragement 
spoken to me when I thought I had done 
very poorly than when in my own estima- 
tion I had done better. In this as in 
other things we walk by faith, not by sight. 
When we believe we are called to speak it 
is best to do so in simplicity and leave the 
result with God. As an old writer puts 
it, ‘He can bless the wheaten or the bar- 
ley loaf, the crust or the crumb.’ ”’ 


R. S. How.anp. 





THEY that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
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WILLIAM AND Susan THompson, of New 
Bedford, Mass., are making arrangements 
for a somewhat prolonged religious visit 
to England. They expect to leave home 
to cross the Atlantic about the end of 
Third mo. 


———-9-—________ 


Dr. Post, missionary, of Berout, Syria, 
and William V. Wright, of Canada, were 
present at the Annual Meeting of the W. 
F. M. Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, First mo. 27th. W. V. Wright is 
preparing for missionary service in Japan 
under the auspices of Canada Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

He and his wife expect to start from 
Toronto for Japan about the 2oth of Third 
mo. His personal interest in missionary 
work was first aroused at D. L. Moody’s 
students’ meeting at Northfield, Mass., in 
1886; but afterwards he felt it to be a 
special call to him to offer himself for ser- 
vice as a misionary teacher in Japan. The 
way has since opened remarkably for him 
to arrange for becoming a co-worker with 
Joseph Cosand, in Friends’ Japan Missioa. 

Dr. Post gave from his own observation 
a very interesting account of the condition 
of women in Mohammedan countries. 

An intelligent Mohammedan visiting 
this country for the first time, would re- 
gard as the most characteristic thing, not 
any of our great buildings, or even our 
railroads or other inventions, but the place 
of respect and honorable fellowship ac- 
corded to women. 

Elizabeth B. Stokes having requested 
to be released from the Presidency of the 
W. F. M. Association, Lydia S. Hinch- 
man was elected to that office for the 
present year; with Elizabeth B. Stokes, 
and Mary Morris, Vice Presidents; De- 
borah C, Atherton, Secretary; Margaret 
W. Haines, Corresponding Secretary; 
Rebecca N. Taylor, Treasurer. 

The work of the W. F. M. Association 
has been, during the past year, very en- 
couraging and hopeful. Joseph Cosand 
having written to ask for aid to enable a 
young Christian Japanese to be educated 
at Earlham College, a private subgcription 
of $250 a year was made up at the meeting 
for this purpose. Correspondence was 
read also concerning the work in India, 
Syria and Mexico. Dr. Post spoke es- 
pecially of the beauty of situation of 
Theophilus Waldemeier’s mission build- 
ings at Brumana, on Mount Lebanon, 
Syria, and of the great usefulness of his 
mission hospital. 


— ——- ee 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, near the middle of 
First mo., 1888, had an enrolment of 155 
students. Allen Jay -is still engaged in 
collecting subscriptions for completing 
the College buildings. 

The new Laboratory is neat and attractive 
in appearance. It contains 44 desks or 
tables for students to work at, each sup- 
plied with a sufficiency of chemical re- 
agents. The recitation-room in Parry 
Science Hall has now 70 chairs, arranged 
for taking notes of lectures. 
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PRoFESSCR MaRIA MITCHELL has resign- 
ed as Professor of Astronomy in Vassar 
College. She has held the position twenty- 
five years, and needed rest. Her resigna- 
tion was laid on the table, and she was 
granted an unlimited vacation, with salary 
continued. 


———e@o- 





THe Pressyrery of Dallas, Texas, 
(Southern Presbyterian), has ordained 
and received into full membership a Negro 
graduate of Lincoln University. It is said 
that he passed as thorough an examination 
as any white man in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, the sciences, philosophy, theology, 
Church history, etc., and then preached 
an extemporaneous sermon; and all said 
to be unusually fine. 


me 





From Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 
RECEIPTS OF FRIENDS’ MISSIONS 
FOR 1886--7. 





Exclusive of balance on hand at the 
close of the previous year. 


Total Receipts of the W. F. M. Societies. 





PRIN, oo 008 ccecdsteeee $3,456 75 
New: England .. ....0...ccccs cee 1,512 64 
PIES ak nc cuncanGarmakeags 1,319 38 
WU 6 head cdivee aduteduns 1,000 47 
nn PORE EO ne 799 12 
CMOS six ook cndncddemhentes 1,372 00 
GEE cc ciccic sess raccsedeseges 1,193 25 
RSMORG 6c ecccccwccsccocsdouses 265 00 
Wawt Weis occepe.cavedsncqans 250 00 
pe eee 119 18 
FOtM seicks sve eiveleen $11,287 79 
Total receipts of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committees of Friends in 
PUNOIIEN S66. fd ess ee Rea CN $12,051 52 


The total receipts of the Foreign Mission 
Committees of English Friends have been 
reported to us by a reliable English cor- 
respondent, as follows : 


For their Mission in Mada- 
gascar, India, and China £7,287 

For their Missions in Syria 
and Palestine ;......0:<. 

For the Medical Missions in 
Constantinople.......... 375, 18s. 7d 


a 


£9,608, 18s, 7d 





Amountcontributed by Ame- 
rican Friends for Syria 
and Palestine........... 

The cash receipts of the As- 
sociated Committee on In- 
dian Affairs for the year 
1886-87 were.........+0 $4,133.64 


‘¢ Besides this,’? Dr. James E. Rhoads 
reports, ‘‘ at least $1500 have been con- 
tributed through White’s Institute to In- 
dian education by its Trustees; traveling 
expenses about $500; Philadelphia Indian 
Aid, $500 towards the work. Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting spent $12,000 in re- 
newing their buildings and furnishing 
them, and $5000 on the school at Tune- 
sassa, Western N. Y. The Tunesassa 
School has turned out girls of steadfast 
Christian character of late years, so that 
this is truly a mission school.” 


£680, 3s. tod 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND Mo, 2, 1888. 





ACROSS THE WORLD comes a cry of 
trouble, from India, voiced by a culti- 
vated woman, for the much oppressed 
child-widows, numbering many thousands, 
in that land. By her book, her lectures, 
and the organization of associations, Pun- 
dita Ramabai is arousing the helpful sym- 
pathy of those in this country who are 
willing to do what they can to lessen such 
misery. On another page some particu- 
lars are given as to ways of contributing 
to this worthy end. 

AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT is now going 
on, in this country as: well as abroad; 
sometimes breaking out into a brief con- 
flagration, and then smothered, as in a 
mine underground, ready to burst at any 
time into violence. It is not a conflict 
between capital and labor; for these are 
impersonal. Neither is it altogether be- 
tween the two classes, of capitalists and 
laborers. These are changing constantly ; 
so that the laborer of yesterday or at least 
of last year, may be, on some scale, one 
of the capitalists of to-day or to-morrow. 

The conflict really is between the purely 
selfish principle, which grinds without con- 
sideration the faces of all who stand in 
the way of its profits, and the principle of 
equal-handed justice. We say justice, 
meaning equity in the broadest sense: 
right between man and man. The old 
idea, that might makes right, has, in 
America at least, given up the use of the 
sword and lash for the accomplishment of 
its ends; but it has not yet abdicated its 
claim to supremacy in the world. Its 
weapons of control, now, are chiefly made 
of gold, silver and paper currency. But 
the masses of men have found out, more 
than ever before, their power of resistance. 
‘* Masses and classes,” to use Gladstone’s 
phrase, have come to regard each other as 





_possble antagonists: and the question 


looms up, which are the strongest? Edu- 
cation and organization give strength to 
the multitude such as never existed in the 
canaille of the old world. Now, as Kos- 
suth said, ‘‘even the bayonets think.’’ 
Armies and ‘‘ pretorian guards ’’ once put 
emperors on their thrones ; armies are not 
now with ease and certainty relied upon 


to hold in subjection populations in Eu- 
rope ; much less in American cities. If 


the interests and passions of the wealthy 


on one side and of those without wealth on 
the other, were now arrayed in warfare, it 




























is very doubtful which would win. Cer- 
tainly both would s sffer terribly before the 
strife was ended. F 

Is such a warfa. imminent or possible ? 
Not in this country, we believe; because 
we have no clearly drawn line between 
masses and classes. As, during our civil 
war, the absence of physical demarca- 
tions between North and South made im- 
possible the division of our republic into 
two nations, so the absence of fixed social 
boundaries prevents, and will prevent, the 
setting against each other of the laboring 
and employing classes. 

After all, the very name of “ labor”? is 
ambiguous. From below upward, where 
does its application rightly stop? He 
who digs, or she who attends to a loom, 
works ; is the foreman not a laborer? Is 
not the book-keeper working also? In- 
deed, often, the ‘‘ capitalist” at the head 
of an establishment works the hardest of 
all. If not, his capital may represent the 
accumulation of much prolonged labor of 
himself or his progenitors. It is really, in 
the, main, a difference in the znd of 
labor ; unskilled or skilled, with hand or 
with brain, The last is the most wearing ; 
and, as it effects the most important re- 
sults, it rightly commands the largest 
remuneration. 

The selfish principle always aims to buy 
the cheapest and sell the dearest ; to pay 
the least wages for which any one will 
labor, and to look no farther. A wealthy 
man in large business is said lately to have 
laid out some work for a poor woman. 
‘‘T will give four dollars and a half a 
week for it,’’ he said. ‘* But we cannot 
live on that,” was her reply. ‘‘ I am sorry 
for you, but I will give no more.” 

A published circular from the miners in 
the employment of the Reading Railroad 
Company, just issued, says that the object 
of their strike has been, 


**not so much, after all, a simple advance 
in wages as it is to establish living basis 
wages for all kinds of work, to be subse- 
quently and equitably advanced in pro- 
portion to the advance in the price of 
coal. In view of all the statements and 
facts, now is the time, in our judgment, 
to establish a system that will prevent 
strikes and bind closer an identity of in- 
terests.as well as good wages.’’ 


No very special hardship existed in the 
case of these miners, who are said to have 
received $2.72 a day for their work. It 
would appear from the above language to 
be a movement on the part of laborers to 
obtain control of the regulation of wages, 
by using the power they have, through 
the dependence of mine-owners upon them 





for their work. Admitting the right of 
property, which is essential to social order, 
it is clearly allowable for the mine-owners 
to employ other men in place of those 
who abandon their places; and the pro- 
tection of new men in such service be. 
comes the duty of the civil authorities, 
If police forces were restricted to the use 
of weapons not mortal, so that the fearful 
complication of slaughter by firearms 
would be left out, probably this part of 
the solution of the problem would be 
nearer than it now seems to be. Public 
opinion will sustain any corporation hold. 
ing the ground that it ought not to yield 
the control of its management to any but 
the owners, the corporation itself. At- 


tempting usurpation of this by disaffected 


employés is a ¢yranny of labor. 


Yet the aim set forth in the above 


miners’ language is a right one ; even, in 


the sight of wisdom, a necessary one, 
‘* Identity of interests’? between employ- 
ers and employed may well become a 
watchword of reform. Not force but jus- 
tice ought to realize this aim. It is most 
nearly approached, so far, by the profit. 
sharing plan. Heads must manage, hands 
must work; but both must be fed, clad 
and housed. Beyond this, Political Eco- 
nomy is beginning to hear, and almost, 
reluctantly, to listen to, words which say, 
that hard justice is not enough. Be just 
before you are generous; but do not stop 
short of generosity. The judgment of 
Solomon gave a lesson for all time ; there 
must be life to make real value. Working 
men and women should be enabled to 
five, not merely to exist, on toil filling up 
all their waking hours, and encroaching 
on their time needed for rest. Well will 
it be for all classes, if the voice of the 
Gospel, teaching universal brotherhood 
and love, shall be allowed to say ‘‘ Peace, 
be still” to conflicts which selfishness 
would perpetuate. There is a way in 
which expediency meets with the highest 
right. Whosoever will lose, not his life 
only, but even his apparent temporary 
advantage, for the sake of unselfish brother- 
hood, shall find it ; and what is thus true 
of one is true of all. 

satitibiesitnaiiinietiameeiin el, 








BE not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises. —Heb. 6: 12. 





oe 





THou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul would reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.— 
Be true. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson VII. Second month rath, 1888 
JESUS AND THE LITTLE ONES. 
Matt, xviii. 1—14. 


Gotpen Text.—But Jesus said, Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven, Matt. xix. 14. 


On the morning after the Transfigura- 
tion Christ descended the mountain (Luke 
ix. 37) and found His nine of the disciples 
trying vainly to cast out a devil. After 
casting it out Himself and explaining to 
them that they had failed for want of faith 
and of more abiding communion with 
God, He returned with them by slow 
stages to the Sea of Galilee: still seeking 
to be as much as possible alune with 
them that He might further explain to 
them Hisapproaching sufferings and death. 
(See Matt. xvi. 22, 23, and Mark ix. 30, 
31.) On their arrival at Capernaum the 
incident of the tribute money occurred ; 
after which, when He was alone with them 
in the house (Mark ix. 33) the conversa- 
tion which forms the subject of the present 
lesson took place. 


1. At the same time. (Mark ix. 33; 
Luke ix. 46.) At Capernaum, probably 
in Peter’s house, just after he returned 
from paying the sacred tribute money. 
Came the disciples unto Jesus. Mark tells 
us (ch. ix. 33) that Jesus began the con- 
versation by asking what it was that they 
had been discussing by the way ; and they 
held their peace, for they had been dis- 
puting which should be greatest. This 
would refer to those who had been dis- 
puting ; very likely Peter, who had lately 
been especially distinguished on account 
of his bold confession of his Lord (ch. xvi. 
17, 18, &c.) and James and John, they 
three having been chosen to witness the 
Transfiguration. We know that later on 
James and John came and demanded the 
chief seats in the kingdom. (Mark x. 37.) 
Judas also, as the treasurer, may have 
had special ambitions, as he thought of 
beirg chief of the treasury of the Messiah 
King.”—Peloubet. At any rate, those 
whose consciences reproved them were 
silent ; but some of the others at once took 
advantage of the opportunity to have the 
question decided by their Lord’s own 
lips. Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven ? It seems as if each fresh men- 
tion of His approaching sufferings roused 
this dispute afresh; not on this occasion 
only, but also the claim of James and 
John, and the strife even round the table 
on the night of His betrayal, all follow 
closely upon and were clearly aroused by 
Christ’s communications as to His death. 
See Mark x. 32—34 and 35, &c., and 
Luke xxii. 20, 21, 22 and 24. The earthly 
conception of His coming glory so filled 
their minds that the mere mention of the 
word kingdom started them on the old 
question of who should be greatest in it, 
So that it was only after His death had 
really taken place that they remembered 
that He had told them before that so it 
must be. (See Luke xxiv. 21, 25, 26.) 
He answered them now by telling them 
(Mark ix. 35) that if any man wished to 
























be first, that fact alone would make him 
last of all and slave of all. This is in- 
evitable in a kingdom whose laws exclude 
self seeking. Worldly ambition compels 
a man to truckle to his neighbor's opinions 
and wishes, aod deprives him of all true 
independence of character. 

2. And Jesus called a little child unto 
him. Having said this, He went on to il. 
lustrate and enforce it by an object lesson. 

3. Except ye be converted. Rev. Vers. 
** Except ye turn.’’ Ye must turn back 
from this ambitious rivalry. It is not the 
word elsewhere translated ‘‘ convert,’’ but 
one meaning to ‘‘turn back.” And dbe- 
come as little children. Ps. cxxxi. 2; 
Matt. xix. 14; John iii. 3; I Cor. xiv. 20; 
Eph. v.1; Gal. iv. 5—7; I Pet. i. 14; 
li. 1, 2., Ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Unless you give up this 
ambition and become humble, teachable, 
trustful, unworldly, indifferent to distinc- 
tions of rank and wealth, you cannot even 
enter the kingdom of heaven, far less at- 
tain the highest place in it. 

4. Whosoever therefore shail humble 
himself as this little child, See I Pet. v. 6. 
To receive God’s blessings we must give 
up our own prejudices and fancied knowl- 
edge, and do what Hetellsusto do. The 
same ts greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
Matt. v. 3; Lu. xiv.11. Greatness in the 
kingdom of heaven. comes by a child like 
spirit that is continually learning of God 
and developing along the lines of His will. 
The moment we lose this, our possibilities 
of growth cease. In Luke ix. 48, Christ 
adds, ‘‘ He that is least among you all, 
the same shall be great.’’ See John xi. 
14; Luke xxii. 27; Phil. ii. 5 tog. 

5. Whoso shall receive one such Uittle child 
in my name. For my sake, or rather per- 
haps in My Spirit, in the same loving, 
condescending spirit as I have shown to 
you. Matt. x. 42; Luke ix. 48. Re. 
cetveth me. Matt. xxv. 40. 

6. But whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones. ‘* Cause to stumble.’’ Mark 
and Luke record a question asked by John 
at this point as to one whom they had 
seen casting out devils in Christ’s name. 
They had thought that unless the man be- 
lieved enough in Christ to follow Him he 
must be wrong, but now something in 
Christ’s words suggested the thought that 
perhaps he wag one of the ‘‘ little ones” 
whom they were to receive. Mark ix. 
38—4t. Lt were better for him that a 
millstone. A stone belonging to the mill 
turned by an ass, and no larger than the 
ordinary mill stone. See Ez.’ xxxiv. 10 
and 18 and 21. 

7. Woe unto the world because of of- 
fences. Il Peter i. 1—3. There are so 
many things in the world that cause the 
weak and unwary to stumble, and for all 
these the world will be called to a fearful ' 
account—therefore *‘ woe unto the world.”’ 
8. Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee. Cause thee to stumble and 
by stumbling to become a stumbling block 
to others, verses 8—1o0, teach us how to 
deal with occasions of stumbling in our- 
selves, vs. 15—-18 show how to deal with 
them in others. Cut them off and cast 





them from thee. We are not for an instant 
to tolerate sin in ourselves (ch. v. 29, 30). 
To be cast into everlasting fire. The sin 
must be consumed anyhow and if we will 
give it upto the burning, only the sin 
will be destroyed. See Matt. iii. 11, 12, 
&c., but if we cleave to the sin we shalk 
perish with it. Mal. iv. 1. 

9. And if thine eye offend thee. The 
hand, signifies wrong doing, the foot, 
straying from the right way, the eye, /us#- 
ing after forbidden pleasures. “It is 
better to enter into eternal life without 
enjoying the things that caused us to sin, 
than to enjoy them Aere and then be 
lost."’—-Pedoubet. Be cast into hell fire. 
R. V. ‘* The Hell of fire,’’ Greek ; ** the 
Gehenna of fire ;’’ ‘‘ the literal Gehenna 
was a valley to the south of Jerusalem, 
naturally * pleasant’ as Milton describes it ; 
but having become the scene of the worship 
of Molech, the abomination of the children 
of Ammon (I King xi. 7) its associations 
became frightful.’"—FPe/oudet. Hence it 
became a fitting symbol for the place of 
final punishment, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels. 

10. Lake heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones. He was holding the little 
child in His arms all the time. Mark ix. 
36. It is a dreadful thing to put stumbling 
blocks in the way of weak and unsuspect- 
ing souls, it is also wrong. to despise such. 
In heaven their angels. (Ps. xxxiv. 7; 
Zech. xiii. 7; Heb. i. 14.) Not only does 
God not despise them, but in heaven they 
have high honor, the angels whoare nearest 
the throne have them 1n charge. 

11. For the Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was Jost. All 
these teachings are based upon His own 
example. He, the Son of God, sets such 
a value upon these simple souls that He 
thought it worth while to come from glory 
to save them. Luke ix. 56; xix. 10; John 
ini. 17. ; 

12. Jf a man have ahundred sheep, 
&c. See Luke xv. 4, &. A mere man 
would do as much as this for the sake of 
finding one silly straying sheep that was 
his own property, though he had ninety 
and nine more safe in the fold. 

13. He refoiceth more of that sheep, &c. 
Nay more, even a man will value that one 
lost sheep more highly than the rest. 

14. Even so. Even so, but much more 
so with God. “And shall we cause to 
stumble or despise one for whom God 
cares so much? Jf és not the will of your 
Father that one of these littl ones should 
perish. Doubtless ‘‘ little ones’’ here re- 
fers primarily to children, confirming us in 
the belief that those who die as children are 
saveG, not because they have not sinned, 
but because Christ came to save them. 
But God will have a/ to repent and be 
saved—the way is made for alli—and those 
who perish, perish because they will not 
come to Christ. But woe to all who in 
any way frustrate this blessed will of God 
for others. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. As in the day of Christ’s earthly 
life, so too often now, His disciples are 
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far more taken up with seeking their own 
advancement in the kingdom than with 
learning from Him its laws and method. 

2. A humble, teachable spirit is the 
only one that can be taught or saved by 
God 


3. Christian humility is a willingness to 
do what God commands and to believe 
what He says. 

4. Sin in ourseives is never to be tolera- 
ted, our part is to cut it off and cast it 
from us, Christ’s part is to burn it up with 
‘His baptism of fire. 

5. Children and child-like souls are es- 
pecially dear to God, He has thought it 
worth while to give His only Son to save 
them, and He will call to account all who 
despise them or cause them to stumble. 





=a —-———_ 


WILLIAM C. WESTLAKE, J. P. 





In the following account, abridged from 
the Southampton Times and Hampshire 
Express, we may see a noble example of 
the usefulness possible to an enlightened 
and devoted English Friend : 

The S. Zimes says: It is given to few 
men to fill so varied and large a sphere of 
usefulness as was the case with our de- 
ceased friend ; and of him it may be truly 
said that while holding firmly to his own 
distinctive views and opinions, he was the 
friend and helper of all, and ever found 
his highest joy in rendering true service 
and in doing real good to those around 
him. Though not unexpected by his 
family and immediate friends, Mr. West- 
lake’s death has come almost in the na- 
ture of a surprise to the community at 
large, among whom until a comparatively 
recent period he had discharged manifold 
duties with characteristic activity and en- 
ergy. Though of slight build, he was en- 
dowed with remarkable bodily as well as 
mental vigor,and not only possessed strong 
power of initiative, but untiring indus- 
try and indomitable perseverance in 
carrying out the purposes of life. The 
enjoyment of continuously good health 
seemed to give zest to all his labor; and 
not only on foot, but more recently on 
tricycle, and not unfrequently on horse- 
back, his was a familiar form in various 
parts of the town and neighborhood. 

In the sphere of philanthropy and be- 
nevolence Mr. Westlake was well khown. 
His private charity was dispensed unos- 
tentatiously and liberally, and many have 
cause to remember him in this respect. 
He took a warm interest in the welfare of 
the policemen and postmen, and the de- 
lightful garden parties which he an- 
mually gave for some years to the 
members of those branches of the pub- 
lic service will long remain in the 

memories of the many participating in 
them. The men, with their wives and 
sweethearts, assembled at his house in 
Grosvenor square and spent a very plea- 
sant time during a summer afternoon in 
social games of an innocent and enjoyable 
mature, and were regaled with a substan- 
tial meal upon the lawn. On such occa- 
sions Mr. Westlake exerted himself to the 





























utmost to promote the pleasure of his 
guests, and in this he received the cordial 
assistance of the members of his family. 
Sunday-school teachers sometimes partici- 
pated in such happy gatherings ; the cab- 
men also found a friend in Mr. Westlake, 
and the social assemblies which they and 
their wives enjoyed by his bounty will 
cause him to be remembered by them with 
gratitude. Publicly Mr. Westlake took a 
prominent part in the administration of 
several institutions having for their objects 
the relief of the young and suffering, the 
promotion of the religious interests of the 
young, the encouragement of thrift, &c. 
The Royal South Hants Infirmary found 
in him an ardent supporter. He was 
actively engaged in its management up to 
the time of his death. The latest projects 
tor increasing the usefulness of the institu- 
tion—the new Jubilee wing for out-pa- 
tients and the ambulance car were largely 
promoted by his counsel and assistance. 
In the Southampton Dispensary, with its 
varied forms of usefulness, he took a warm 
interest, and as a member of the commit- 
tee his business capacity was of great as- 
sistance in the management of that insti- 
tution. Mr. Westlake was also engaged, 
with his wife, in providing the poor with 
winter comforts through the agency of the 
Mayoress Blanket Loan Society ; and the 
Shirley Homes for the Aged received his 
support and cordial co-operation. As one 
of the Charity Trustees and one of the 
apportioners of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
Mr. Westlake rendered good service, and 
his interest in the seamen was shown by 
his connection with the Southampton 
Sailors’ Home. 

In the promotion of thrift among the 
working classes Mr. Westlake for a long 
number of years expended a large amount 
of labor. He was one of the originators, 
about thirty years ago of the Penny Bank, 
an institution which has worked most suc- 
cessfully for the attainment of the objects 
with which it was started. Mr. Westlake 
in this work gathered around him a num- 
ber of voluntary assistants, who were an- 
nually entertained at Grosvenor House in 
kindly recognition of their servicés. Mr. 
Westlake testified his interest in the young 
men of the town by taking an active part 
in establishing the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ; and the presgnt home of the 
association in Ogle street owes its erection 
largely to his initiative and assistance. He 
worked very earnestly for the success of 
the Y. M. C. A., and his death will bea 
great loss to that body. He was alsoa 
warm supporter of the Bible Society, and 
was a member of the committee of the 
local auxiliary. 

In the cause of education Mr. Westlake 
was ever an energetic worker. He wasa 
firm friend of Sunday schools, and while 
the Ragged School existed in Southamp- 
ton he was one of its earnest supporters. 
When the educational needs of the town 
were realized after the passing of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act he took a promi- 
nent part in establishing the School Board 
system in our midst. He was elected a 
member of the first School Board formed 


in Southampton, and for nine years he 
efficiently served the rate payers as g 
member of the Board, during which time 
he threw himself heartily into the work 
and as Chairman of the Works Committee, 
which post he held for seven or eight 
years, and in other ways he rendered 
most important aid in the spread of edu. 
cation in Southampton. 


After he retired from the Board he con. 


tinued to evince strong sympathy with the 
work it was doing ; and for many years in 
succession he represented the School Board 
as one of the Endowed Schools Governors, 
The movement for the establishment of 
Free Libraries in Southampton secured 
his hearty approval and support ; and he 
also showed his interest in middle-class 
education by his connection with the 
Southampton Girls’ College Company, of 
which he was vice-president. Having him- 
self received a liberal education, which he 
continued to improve through life, he re- 
cognized its value in strengthening the 
foundations of our social fabric, hence his 
warm sympathy with all that related to 
the spread of knowledge among all classes 
of the people. 


Though not a total abstainer until 1875, 
he espoused the cause of temperance long 


before that time, recognizing the great 
evils that are engendered by the excessive 
use of intoxicating drinks. Urged thereto 


possibly by the fervid enthusiasm of Ca- 


non Wilberforce, in 1875 he signed the 


pledge, and joined the St. Mary’s Branch 


of the Church of England Temperance 


Society. Thenceforward he sought in 
various ways to educate the people upon 
the evils of the drink traffic, and his voice 
was often heard on temperance platforms. 
He became, subsequently, president of the 
Southampton Noncomformist Temperance 
Society, and when the Blue Ribbon Cru- 
sade began he was among the first to pin 
the ** bit of blue” to his coat, as an out- 
ward and visible sign of his being a total 
abstainer. As a Justice of the Peace and 
a member of the Licensing Committee, he 
sought with consistency and calmness to 
uphold his views upon the temperance 
question ; and his energies in this direc- 
tion took a practical form in co-operating 
with other gentlemen in establishing the 
Working Men’s Institute and Refreshment 
Rooms Company. 

Though a commercial undertaking, 
and worked upon thoroughly business 
principles, the underlying aim of the ¢s- 
tablishment of coffee taverns in various 
parts of the town was undoubtedly to 
counteract the influence of the public- 
houses, and to provide working men with 
facilities for obtaining refreshment and 
recreation without having to encounter 
the manifold temptations which beset 
them in the drinking saloons. He was 
chairman of the company, and the bust- 
ness capacity he brought to bear in its 
management contributed in a great mea- 
sure to the degree of success it has at- 
tained. Before he engaged in this enter- 
prise he actively promoted the formation 
of Workmen’s Halls in the town, and two 
of these, one in Winchester-terrace and 
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one at Portswood, continue to be worked 
with much success, having proved them- 
selves to be great boons to those who are 
connected with them. 

Mr. Westlake’s interest in the public 
and commercial prosperity of the town 
was shown in many ways. He entered 
the Town Council in 1870, but retired 
therefrom in order to concentrate his at- 
tention upon the establishment on a satis- 
factory footing of the School Board sys- 
tem. But in 1879, when the Liberals 
made a vigorous and successful attempt to 
recover their supremacy in the Town 
Council, he was again elected in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Richard Andrews ard Mr. 
A. J. Miller, for the Ward of All Saints, 
the three seats being won from the Con- 
seryatives. In 1882, when his term of 
serfice expired, he did not seek re-election. 

The funeral was very largely attended. 
At the grave, after a pause, his brother, 
Richard Westlake, read portions of the 
sth chapter of II Corinthians, and the 
11th chapter of the Gospel of John, after 
which, addressing the assembly, he said 
to the true Christian believer there is no 
death. Having entered upon that eternal 
life in Christ, this life-continues through 
death, and so he passeth on through that 
transition which is called death into the 
life beyond. And so he believed it was 
with his beloved brother. He was not 
permitted to see death in its usual aspects. 
His experience was expressed in such 
words as these—‘‘ | am in my Heavenly 
Father’s hands.’’ ‘‘ It is all unclouded 
love, all unbounded love and unfailing 
mercy, and so it always has been.’”?’ And 
truly he was in his Heavenly Father’s 
hands. And he (the speaker) believed 
that that hand guided the disease from 
which he suffered through its different 
courses, and prevented those probable and 
imminent symptoms which were never 
permitted to come upon him. And so he 
passed away in perfect quiet, both of body 
and mind. Many earnest prayers were 
offered on his behalf for his recovery ; but 
that was not in the Divine will. His time 
had come. ‘* He asked life of Thee, and 
Thou gavest it him, even length of days 
for ever and ever.”’ 


—_— 2-2 ——___ 


DEsPIsE a man, and you will become 
of the kind that you will make him; love 
him, and you lift him into yours. 

—Mac Donald. 





OUR PURPOSE. 





‘Tis worth an infinite treasure to know— 
Whatever besides may be unknown— 
How utterly false and mean we grow 
When we work for the eyes of men alone, 
How blind and aching our sight becomes 
With the glare of glory such work may 
_ win us,— 
ile an empty purpose narrows and numbs 
, All that is good and noble within us, 
Tis only when self is dead and gone, 
And hoe soul from the mists of ambition 
ree, 
That the angels of God come in and crown 
ur labors with immortality. 
ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


For Friends’ Review. 


HIGH LICENSE. 





Indifference, scorn, and opposition are 
the three stages which mark the progress 
of all great reforms. The temperance 
reformation has now grown to such pro- 
portions in the United States as to de- 
mand universal recognition. Ridicule is 
powerless to prevent its onward move- 
ment. Now for the struggle to see which 
shall overcome—truth or error, God or 
mammon. 

High license is one of the most subtle 
methods of opposing the abolitiom of the 
drink traffic, and should be frowned upon 
and protested against upon every occasion 
by the Christian church, and by every 
right-minded individual, for the following 
reasons : 


1. It is a compromise with evil. 

2. A law cannot make right that which 
is morally wrong. 

3. It appeals to the cupidity of tax- 
payers, thus barring the way to prohibi- 
tion. 

4. It creates a monopoly. 

5. It gilds the saloons more grandly, 
thus making them: more attractive, and 
therefore the more dangerous. 

6. It has been ¢ried and found wanting. 

7. It is unconstitutional. 


It is a principle of common law that no 
man has a right to injure another in his 
person or property, either with, or with- 
out, his consent. 

The U. S. Supreme Court affirms, 
Stone vs. Mississippi. Oct., 1879 (101 U, 
S. reports 814). Vo Legislature can bar- 
gain away the public health or the publte 
morals ; the people themselves cannot do 
tt, much less their servants. Government 
ts organized with a view to their preserva- 
tion, and cannot divest itself of the power 
to provide for them. 

This was a case where the Legislature of 
Mississippi had licensed a lottery. In the 
recent Kansas case the Supreme Court re- 
fers to, and approves the ruling as above. 
The language is unequivocal. It cannot 
be ‘‘interpreted.’’ Mo Legislature can 
bargain away the public health, or the 
public morats. Government is for the 
very purpose of protecting its citizens in 
these rights. 

*The people themselves cannot do it. 

Truly the Supreme Being and Supreme 
Court have no iellowship with those who 
would frame mischief by a high license 
law. 

Let the friends of prohibition in New 
York and Pennsylvania take courage. 
‘* Victory is nigh ;’’ have faith in God, 
and co-operate with Him, and soon the 
walls of this rum Jericho will fall flat 
down before us: and the joy which is the 
joy of our Lord—the joy of preventing 
suffering shall be ours. 


B. J. CARPENTER. 
White Plains, N. Y 





*The foundation of all law rests in the nature and rela- 
tions of moral agents. No willof any being or associa- 
tion of beings human or divine can have authority to 
create a law unsuited to these natures and relations. 





From the Chicago Tribune, 
THE REAL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Jan. 1.—[Editor 
of The Tribune. }—As a physician I will 
speak first of this section as a climate for 
invalids. My careful observations prove 
to me that in one aspect it is a good 
climate and in another it is not. It is 
favorable for invalids if they come here 
prepared to take excellent care of them- 
selves. If they do not they had better 
remain at home. Physicians who have 
never been here or received a truthful 
account of the country should be very 
careful about advising invalids about com- 
ing here. 

This is not a warm, semi-tropical, lan- 
guorous, restful climate. Let noone come 
here imagining that even in summer they 
can wear light clothing, sit under the trees 
or on porches, or bask in the rays of the 
glorious sun. ‘They can’t do anything of 
the kind. In the early morning the air is 
chill and damp even in summer. Not- 
withstanding the rose-colored letters from 
here, it is nota dry climate—i. e.: the 
air is not dry except at noonday. The 
fogs in the morning and evening are worse 
than Chicago ever saw. (Right here let 
me say that besides my own personal ob- 
servations I give those of physicians and 
invalids, many of my own patients among 
the number, some of whom intend to 
live here all their life.) In the mid- 
dle of the day the air becomes warmer, 
reaching in winter at noon often to 
80°. The sunshine is very hot. You 
want to take off your coat. You think of 
white vests and thin coats. But go and 
sit in the shade of a tree, or in the house, 
and a subtle chill creeps over you. Flor- 
ida has a similar phenomenon, but not so 
uniformly. 

About 4 p. m. you observe a sudden 
change in the air. Out of the west, from 
the Pacific, comes a cooler air. The 
mercury begins to drop, and by sundown 
it is down tq 60°, to 50°. If you are out 
riding at this time you have to wrap up 
warmly. Thick overcoats are donned and 
lap-robes are necessary. If you are caught 
without them you get home shivering, and 
bless the fire on the hearth—if there is 
one. If not, and you ask why they 
will tell you airily that ‘‘ we never need 
fires in this country.’’ At the same time 
they know perfectly well that hundreds of 
unfortunate invalids have lost their lives 
by this senseless neglect. The Raymond 
Hotel at Pasadena is heated by steam,.and 
there every one can be comfortable, but 
the proprietors are from Boston and know 
when it is cold. People who have been 
born or reared here become inured to the 
ciimate and can get along without fires to 
a certain extent, but with people coming 
here from the Northern States, the case is 
very different. For the comfort of invalids 
from the North every hotel in California 
should be heated by steam, and every 
boarding-house should have a stove or 
grate in the dining and sleeping rooms. 
A Los Angeles paper, with brazen cheek, 
says to Eastern visitors: ‘‘ You can sit in 
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the moonlight or lie in a hammock on the 
piazza all the evening.’’ Yes, you might 
wrapped up as for a sleigh-ride, but not 
otherwise, as I have found to my sorrow. 
In fact, no one dares to try it here. No 
one builds piazzas to houses for use. Ham- 
mocks are nowhere to be seen. They are 
soon put away among useless lumber. A 
Chicago family with whom 1 am staying 
complain that their clothing gets very 
damp when put away and of the mustiness 
of unused rooms. ‘The prevailing winds 
are from the west. In wet weather they 
are chilling as the winds from off Lake 
Michigan. in dry weather they raise 
clouds of dust, which covers everything, 
penetrates everywhere, and to sufferers 
with throat and lung troubles is an intol- 
erable torture. It may astonish your 
readers to know that so much is this west 
wind dreaded that residence lots on the 
east side of a street sell for half as much 
as those with a west front. pe ets 

The points in favor of California as a 
home for invalids with diseases of the 
respiratory organs are many. (1) It has 
that great desideratum, a maximum of 
sunshine days. (2) It has pure air. (3) 
The dampness in the air is tempered by 
salt. (4) It has no sudden, unexpected 
changes in temperature. I say unexpect- 
ed for the reason that sudden changes in 
the temperature which cannot be guarded 
against are the greatest danger to invalids. 
Here, if you are wise, you know just when 
the rapid decline is going to take place, 
and if the invalid-does not guard against 
it he alone is to blame. He should wear 
medicated flannel or other all-wool gar- 
ments next the skin day and night, and 
not for a moment be deceived by the 
praises of ‘‘ this perfect climate.” The 
class of invalids who ought to be sent here 
should be able to stop out of doors nine 
days out of ten. They can generally do 
so here, but the evening and night should 
find them in a warm, dry room, well ven- 


tilated (not by throwing wide open the | 


windows, after the manner of fresh-air 
cranks), but by some careful method which 
will change the air of the room sufficiently. 
If the invalid comes here and finds bene- 
fit he should stay. To go back is folly. 
The apparent cure is always apparent. 

As to the superiority of this country over 
Florida only two factors obtain—the 
absence of malaria and the purity of the 
water. In all other respects Florida is 
equal, if not superior, as a health resort 
for respiratory troubles, while it is better 
for all those suffering from neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and particularly neurasthenia 
or nerve prostration. 

Finally, invalids should not come here 
in advanced stages of disease. The journey 
even in a private or Pullman car is a 
severe one, and many are landed here to 
die sooner than if they had remained at 
home. “ie i ad Ge ae 

I don’t desire the readers of Zhe Tribune 
to get the idea that I am ‘‘down’”’ on this 
country.” I appreciate its merits. In 
some respects it is a terrestrial Eden. It is 
the Italy of America, with the odds in 
favor of California. The grains and fruits 


of the temperate and tropical zones will 
flourish here in these lovely valleys. But 
just now it is like Eden after the fall. The 
raising of oranges, lemons, olives, walnuts, 
and hundreds of other fruits, the making 
of wine, raisins, figs, and dates for the 
market, is declining on account of the 
craze in land. The trail of the real estate 
shark is over it all. California is no place 
now for the poor man without a trade who 
expects to get his living from thesoil. It 
will do for the capitalist invalid with an 
income to draw from, or the rich man 
who desires to have an elegant home sur- 
rounded by the orange, lemon, and vine. 
While the excitement lasts it is a good 
place for mechanics, carpenters, stone- 
cutters, bricklayers, plumbers, etc. But 
the cost of living is double what it is in 
the cities of the East. Wheat and corn, 
vegetables and fruits are cheap, but all the 
eggs, hams, and poultry are brought from 
Iowa and Illinois, and bring prices 
out of the reach of the poor. The real 
prosperity of Southern California will 
come several years from now, when land 
is valued at what it is really worth, when 
fruit culture again ,esumes supremacy, 
when cheap transporiation to the East is 
obtained, and home manufactures are 
established. 

All the solid, far-sighted men of this 
State hold this view of the situation and 
regret the illegitimate speculative excite- 
ment which has obtained control. 

E. M. Hate, M. D. 


etree Geese 





IT is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the time that religion has been coupled 
with politics in the agitation which has 
centered in Henry George. It is only in 
this way that reform can hope to be suc- 
cessful, beneficent and permanent. This 
is by no meansan entirely isolated instance. 
| Joseph Arch did perhaps more for the 
| agricultural laborers of England in five 
years than was ever accomplished im the 
same time for any class of English work: 
ingmen. He formed a union for them 
which aroused them from a state of appar- 
ently hopeless lethargy, secured better 
wages for them, and started them on an 
upward path. The point which I now 
wish to emphasize is this: Arch was a 
deeply religious man, a dissenting minis- 
ter, and mingled religion with agitation, 
opening, so 1 am told, his mass-meetings 
with prayer, Twenty five years earlier a 
band of young men gathered about Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, began a grand 
work of reform, not merely as socialists, 
but as CHRISTIAN socialists, looking to 
Christ as a leader of reform, the captain un- 
der whom they must range themselves in 
their efforts to bring to pass the Kingdom 
of God on earth.. ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth ’’—this was 





precisely what their agitation meant to. 


them. It is sufficient to fill good men 
with joy to see that the mest powerful 
social movement of our own times—even if 
it be partially mistaken in methods—aims 
to make our industrial life conform to an 
ethical and Christian ideal—Prof. Ely. 


RURAL, 


WINTER WORK ON THE FarM.—The 
most important work that can be done 
now is to carefully look after the manure 
supply for spring crops. Stock should aj} 
be housed, and where there is no arrange. 
ment made for saving liquid manure every. 
thing should be carefully bedded, so that 
nothing will be lost. The manure that ig 
intended for the corn crops should be 
worked over and made as fine as possible, 
It is best to apply it after the ground is 
broken up, and then harrow or cultivate it 
in thoroughly with the surface soil, and 
the finer it is the easier it will be to incor- 
porate with the soil, and the sooner it wilt 


supply plant food for the growing crop. - 


Where manure is coarse it had best 
lied to pasture lands, or scattered thinly 
on wheat. 

Much of the very best manure can be 
obtained from odd places that perhaps 
have not been thoroughly cleaned out for 
years previous. All barns and hog pens, 
with floors perhaps one or two feet above 
the ground, cover scores of loads of fine 
deposit of the most valuable character. It 
is from just such sources as this that the 
manufacturers of saltpetre used to obtaim 
their supplies before the discovery of nitre 
beds in South America. Every load of 
manure so procured makes a permanent 
addition to the fertility of the farm. There 
are very few places where a wide-awake 
man cannot buy occasional loads of stable 
manure from neighboring villages or black- 
smith shops. If, however, only the home 
supply is thoroughly cleaned up it will 
commonly make a great improvement in 
the land intended for future crops.— 
Practical Farmer. 


CaRROTS FOR HorseEs.—lIt is not alone 
nor chiefly the nutrition in carrots that 
makes them valuable feed for horses and 
otaer stock in winter. They have an ad- 
mirable effect in keeping the bowels open, 
loosening the bile, and thus promoting 
healthful circulation of the blood. A 
stalled horse kept on dry feed through the 
winter becomes bilious, just as hamap 
beings do who lead sedentary lives. We 
have not got into the habit of dosing horses 
for biliousness, nor need we. A mess of 
carrots daily, with half the usual amount 
of grain, will keep a horse in better work- 
ing order than oats without the roots. In 
most places carrots can be bought by the 
quantity at about half the price of oats, 
and pay the grower well at that.—Cult- 
vator. 


PaRaSiITEs IN CHICKENS.—It has long 
been known that the disease known as 
‘‘ gapes’’ in fowl is due to the obstruc- 
tion of the air passages by little parasitie 
worms known as Syngami, which collect 
in masses from the lower part of the tra- 
chea to its middle. The original host of 
of this worm has been discovered by Dr. 
H. D. Walker, of Franklinsville, N. Y-» 
who published a valuable paper on the 
subject in the Budletin of the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences (vol. v. No. 2): 
The life history of the gape, worm(Symgamus 
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trachealis) is sketched as follows by Dr. 
Walker: Earth worms containing the em- 
pryos are eaten by the fowl. The embryos 
gre liberated from the intestine of the earth 
worm, and work their way through the 
csophagus into the lungs and bronchial 
tubes. During this act of passage, or 
qhile in the lungs, they pass through the 
nympha stage and acquire sexual maturity. 
The male and female then unite and at- 
tach themselves by their sucker-like mouths 
to the mucous membrane of the trachea. 
In about seven days more the eggs within 
the body of the worm become mature. 
They are coughed up inté the mouth, 
swallowed by the fowl, aud pass through 
it into the soil. In about three weeks these 
eggs, exposed to the moisture and sun, 
hatch ; the embryos are taken in their food 
by the earth worm, where they remain 
until picked up by some bird, when the 
above mentioned process is repeated. Dr. 
Walker has proved by eight successful ex- 
periments in feeding them to chicks that 
the earth worm is the original host of the 
gapeworm. The robin has proved to act as 
ahost for the Syagamus, and is thus instru- 
mental in spreading the disease. That 
the earth worm is only a bearer, or means 
of conveying the embryo to the fowl, was 
proved by feeding the embryos hatched 
from the eggs to a chick, and thus pro- 
ducing the gapes. It was found that as- 
salcetida and garlic could not be relied on 
to prevent and cure the disease, but that 
any locality where the gapes prevails can 
be rendered safe for fowls by destroying 
the infected earth worms in the ground 
with common salt. Dr. Walker concludes 
his most valuable paper with the following 
remarks: ‘* Some years one-half or two- 
thirds of the young fowls in certain locali- 
ties are destroyed by this disease. This 
investigation proves that if they were kept 
from eating infected earth worms, that 
terrible scourge of poultry, the gapes, 
would be entirely prevented. Not only 
this, but it serves as a key to unlock the 
mysteries surrounding several other dis- 
eases, caused by parasites belonging to 
this family, namely, the lung worm of 
calves (Strongylus micrurus), the lung 
worm of hogs (Strongylus elongatus), the 
lung worm of sheep (Strongylus filaria), 
and the grouse disease (Strongylus per- 
gracilis), Great numbers of calves, hogs, 
sheep and grouse are yearly destroyed by 
these parasites. Their original hosts have 
never been discovered. From certain in- 
quiries which I have made I venture to 
predict that the earth worm will be found 
to be their original host. He has since 
found the embryo of Strongylus micrurus 
of calves living in the earth worms of an 
infected pasture.—/ndependent. 


omer 20 


Every true idea 1s the key to unlock 
hew treasures. It is to the soul as the 


Opening of a gate into a more magnificent 
garden, or the unsealing of a deeper and 
Clearer well, or the discovery of a new 
and richer mine of wealth. 

—Dr. Thomas. 


Correspondence. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Editor Friends’ Review:—Mexico City 
Monthly Meeting of Friends was opened 
on the r2th inst. Though none of the 
Committee were present, their message of 
greeting cheered our hearts. 

We believe in assuming these new and 
grave responsibilities that strength will 
be given us, so that we wiil be the better 
able to represent our dear Lord in this 
dark land, and to build one another up in 
the divine life. 

We earnestly desire the prayers of all 
our friends to this end. 

There were forty-eight names _ transfer- 
ed from Indianapolis Monthly Meeting and 
a removal certificate received for Lillie A. 
Neiger, and ten adults and seven children 
received by request. Some of the first 
applicants have moved from the city and 
others seem indifferent to their privileges, 
and one dear father, Trinidad Espinola, 
has gone to his rest, yet we are cheered 
by the accession to our numbers of earn- 
est hearts whom the Lord has blessed. 


The question is not of mumder but of 
“ife. The transition from the debasing 
teachings and false jife of Romanism to 
the demands of the pure Gospel is so 
great that we have great need of patience 
while waiting for the fruit of our labor. 


The widow of our late friend, Trinidad 
Espinola, has had to meet a very common 
form of Roman persecution. She was 
stopping with her sister, who told her that 
if she would renounce Protestantism and 
be a Catholic, a Catholic Society would 
furnish her a house, food and raiment for 
her family and put the children in school ; 
but if she did not change her faith, she 
must leave the house the next day, and 
not consider her as a sister and not speak 
if they should meet in the street. This 
was a trial and temptation to a poor, deso- 
late widow with three children. She 
came to us for advice, and said she could 
not change her faith in which she had 
lived for twenty years; they being among 
the first to embrace the Gospelin Mexico. 
I was very thankful to have a small bal- 
ance of a special donation to our work by 
my dear uncle Russel Taber, with which 
I rented her a room for one month, trust- 
ing that some way would open for the 
future. We took one of the girls as a 
boarder in our home in the place of Rosa, 
who left us at Christmas. With this help 
the mother will be able to support the 
family and be free tu live a Christian. 

We often meet such cases of worthy 
poor, whom we are glad to help in any 
way wecan. Donations for this purpose 
will be carefully used and itemized re- 
ports rendered to the donor. During the 
Week of Prayer the different missions in 
the city united in holding meetings, which 
were continued for two weeks with bless- 
ed results to the Church and several per- 
sons were clearly converted. 

Lillie Neiger’s school opened yester- 
day, with bright prospects, after three 








weeks vacation. There are twenty-nine 
enrolled in our boys’ school, which was 
opened in Twelfth month. We hold three 
meetings each week at the mission en Ex 
Seminario and three in Hidalgo street, 
our new preaching station, where the 
boys’ school is taught. 

Our Dorcas Society is proving a valu- 
able auxiliary to our work ; the members 
are much interested. 

Our meetings are all conducted in Span- 
ish, several of the Mexicans, both men 
and women, taking part. 

We need more commodious rooms for 
our central mission, a native preacher, 
and a native Bible woman. We have 
members who could fill these positions, 
but they are dependent upon their daily 
labor for the support of their families. For 
these needs and many others we are pray- 
ing and waiting, while our hearts are filled 
with gratitude to God for his constant 
blessings upon us and His work. 

We hear to day tat Julia Ballenger, of 
Matamoras, expects to be present at the 
General Assembly which convenes on the 
31st. We hope Samuel A. Purdie will 
also be with us. Sincerely thy friend, 

Ervin G. TABER, 
Mexico City, Mexico, Box 385. 


First mo. 17, 1888. 





COMING TO THE ISSUE.’ 
First mo, 18, 1888. 

R. Steward sends from Battle Creek, 
Michigan, a very earnest communication 
in regard to the Liquor Traffic as known 
in his State. He concludes thus :— 

‘¢ The struggle between Prohibition and 
the saloon-keepers is fast coming to the 
issue. What we cannot carry in the State, 
we will try to carry by Counties. The 
watchword should be Onward, ever on- 
ward, against this monstrous evil! Our 
county is to decide next month whether 
liquor saloons shall be tolerated or not. 
We hope to be so blessed in the conflict 
as to come out conquerors.’’ 





HERE are a few figures showing the 
success (?) of high license in Ch:cago. 
The number of arrests in 1882, the last 
year of low license, was 32,800; the num- 
ber in 1887, after three years of high 
license, was 45,400, an increase of 38 per 
cent. The growth of population during 
the same period, taking the very highest 
figures claimed, was not over 35 percent. 
In 1882, Chicago had thirty-eight brewer- 
ies, now she has forty-one ; that year she 
consumed 872 000 barrels of beer; last 
year she consumed 1,674,166, an increase 
of 97 per cent. These figures are official. 
Last year there was expended in building 
homes in Chicago, $19,778,100, while 
$37,000,000 was expended in beer. These 
things being so, can any one wonder that 
there are so many homeless families herd- 
ed in tenement houses? The best, th 
only anti-poverty society we know, is a 
society that will shut up saloons, and trans- 
mute beer money into home money. 

— Union Signai. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasuincrton, Jan. 20th, 1888. 


d The week’s doings in the United States 


Stat dak adie soon 


i AREA: 


sake 


Sn caes 


Senate embrace some notable confirma- 
tions. Among the most important were, 
first, Mr. Lamar, to be a Justice of the 
Supreme Court; his successor, Mr. Vilas, 
to be Secretary of the Interior ; Mr. Dick- 
inson, of Mich., to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and ex-Congressman General Bragg 
to be Minister to Mexico. 

The Republican Senators who voted 
with the solid Democratic minority for 
the confirmation of the ex-Secretary were 
Senators Stewart, Stanford and Riddle- 
berger. 

The fact that these three Senators, to 
whom, it is said, Mr. Lamar’s success is 
due, were not coerced into voting against 
confirmation shows how the caucus sys- 
tem has lost its grip on our lawmakers of 
late. A few years ago it would have been 
quite in order tor the caucus machinery 
to be brought into play, partly for the 
purpose of securing a rejection and partly 
to give those Senators who wanted to cast 
adverse votes a convenient excuse for do- 
ing so, in case they should be called to 
account by their constituents. 

By his defense of Jefferson Davis on the 
floor of the Senate, and his many approv- 
ing references to the position of the South- 
ern States in the civil contest, Mr. Lamar 
had made himself a shining mark for the 
shafts of his opponents. The fact that 
his was the first case of the nomination of 
a participant in secession to the Court of 
last Appeal, whose members are called 
upon to settle the gravest questions of 
constitutional law, caused many Senators 
to put their disapproval on record, as it 
were, although they had no expectation 
of procuring his defeat. 


Mr. Dickinson, who was sworn in and | 


assumed his official duties on Monday last, 
is the thirty-fourth Postmaster General of 
the United States. He has never before 
sought or held public office. He was an 
ardent supporter of Greeley in 1872. 


great Washington Expositions—the cen- 
tennials of 1889 and 1892—continue to 
be presented in the Sena'e. They come 
from all parts of the country, from the 
North, South, East and West, and from 
Organiz.tions that carry great weight as 
expressions of opinion. It is evident from 
them that public sentiment is rapidly be- 
coming consolidated in favor of these great 
enterprises—the proposed Centennial Cel- 
ebration of the Constitution and Quadri- 
Centennial of the Discovery of America. 

Curious petitions reach Congress some- 
times, but here is one froma man with an 
idea. In a rather long document he asked 
for a change in postal laws so that ‘* paper 
back novels,’’ ** blood and_ thunder stor- 
ies,” shall not be sent through the mails 
as second class matter, paying one cent 
per pound, while law, school, scientific 
and religious books have to pay eight 
cents a pound. 

There has been much anxiety manifest- 
ed in the House of Representatives over 


Petitions and memorials in favor of the | 





the illness of Speaker Carlisle. The 
Speaker is very highly esseemed, person- 
ally, by both parties in the House, and it 
was thought at first that his illness was of 
such a serious nature that he would not 
rally. The blind Chaplain of the House, 
Mr. Milburn, made the Speaker the sub- 
ject of his opening invocation on Monday 
morning. The Chaplain has a very di- 
rect, original, earnest and striking way of 
supplicating the Throne of Grace. Last 
winter he created something of a sensation 
by his unusual prayers. 


—————- +@e 


For Friends’ Review. 


AN ANSWER. 





“ Through all depths of sin and loss 

Drops the plummet of Thy cross. 

Never yet abyss was found 

Deeper than that cross could sound,” 
Whittier : The Grave By The Lake. 


Yet, thro’ all depths, chainless still, 
Awful, self-held, lives the will: 
Mates with Judas in his fall, 

Or ascends with stricken Paul. 


We are gods: O, God of Love! 
Thou dost all Thy heavens move, 
Every soul to lift from doom: 

In Thy mansions all have room. 


Whoso worships Sjn and Hate, 
What were he within Heaven's gate ? 
Light would blind him, Love repel : 
Self-sought darkness makes his hell. 


For our sins, atoned, forgiven, 
Tears tall amid songs in Heaven. 
Death of sin is end of pain: 


Love and Joy forever reign ! H. 
First mo. 19, 1888, 


— a 


For Friends’ Review. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 





Our dearest Friend has sent us invitations 
Unto His marriage feast, 


And all are asked—the greatest and the 


noblest, 
The lowest and the least. 


And those who love Him best would like to 


offer 
Some gift of value rare, 


Worthy of Him with whose great love and 


mercy 
No others can compare. 


What shall it be ? For He has wealth of trea- 


sure, 
The treasure of a King! 

To His abode their glory and their honor 
The kings of earth do bring. 


Ah, there are jewels rare that He has pur- 


chased 
At most stupendous cost, 
But these were stolen by His adversary— 
Go gather up His lost. 


For nothing we can find will please Him 


better 
Than these again to bring. 


There will be joy in presence of the angels 


Who stand before the King. 


Let us go forth! for some are in the city, 
And some are far away, 


Where the great heights of heathen supersti- 


tion 
Close out the light of day. 


Some we may find in quiet country place: 
Unthought of and unknown. 7 
In ev'ry land where dwell the sons of Adam, 

These precious gems are strown, 


And can we spend our wealth for rare 
devices 
Our homes to decorate, 
Which we might use in bringing gems of 
value 
Within the pearly gate? 


These homes are but our places of sojourning, 
Our pilgrim tents at best. 

Have we forgotten, seeking their adorning, 
That this is not our rest ? 


Come forth, O friends of Christ! and to His 
service 
Your beings consecrate. 
Soon we may hear that word, ‘“ The Bride. 
groom cometh !” 
How sad to be “ too late !” 
Philadelphia, First mo., 1888. 


Sy: Jo Ke 





> 





From the Southern Workman. 


A Hampton Student's Tribute to Whittier, 





O pilgrim, now nearing another milestone 
On thy way to the Gate Beautiful ; 

O poet, a nation rejoices to own, 
Thy gentle heart hath been full 


Of the gift God gives to His favored few, 
The pure, rich gift of song, 

And thou hast sung of the good, the true 
To an eager list’ning throng. 


But the bravest words from thy glowing pen 
Plead the cause of the oppressed, 
And their children, clothed with the rights of 
men, 
Rise up and call thee blessed. 
SADIE A. COLLINS, 
Class of ’82, 


—— eee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—A circular issued from Florence by 
W. E. Gladstone on the 24th ult., and ad- 
dressed to his followers in Parliament, says 
that the state of public opinion appears to 
render itcertain that important discussions 
may be expected to arise immediately upon 
the meeting of Parliament. 

Parnell speaks hopefully about the over- 
throw of the present Government party. He 
continues to advise his followers to show 
themselves fitted forself government, a policy 
that has built up for them a party of English 
supporters almost, if not quite strong enough 
to get control of the House of Commons 
when new elections shall be held. 

FRANCE.—M. Pasieur has been awarded 
the great ‘world’s prize” of $2400 by the 
Italian Academy of Science. 

In the Chamber of Deputies the 28th ult. 
M. Flourens, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
the debate on the treaty of commerce be- 
tween France and Mexico, said that it be- 
hooved France to preserve her markets in 
Mexico, which the United States were trying 
to take from her. At the conclusion of M. 
Flourens’ speech the Chamber adopted the 
treaty, 

Spain.—Spain appropriates $100,000 per 
year until 1892 to prepare for celebrating the 
discovery of America. 

Permission has been granted to Ex-Queen 
Isabella to reside in Seville. 

AusTRIA-HuNnGARY.—In the lower House 
of the Hungarian Diet, the 28th ult , Premier 
Tisza replied to the late interpellation of 
Herr Helfy regarding Russia’s war prepara- 
tions, to Austria’s position in connection with 
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Bulgaria, and with reference to ‘our Govern- 
ment initiating a conference of the signatory 
Powers of the Berlin Treaty to settle the Bul- 
garian question, and as to whether Austria 
could depend upon the alliance of Germany 
and Italy in the event of the former being 
drawn into war with Russia. With reference 
to the latter question, Premier Tisza said, 
with great emphasis, that the relations and 
obligations of the three parties tothe alliance 
were bona fide, and that for the preservation 
of peace or the prosecution of war they 
would act together. With respect to the 
movement of Russian troops toward the Aus- 
trian frontier, the Government, the Premier 
stated, without doubting the Czar’s specific 
declarations and avoiding all semblance of 
provocation, considers it its duty to see that 
necessary measures are taken to assure the 
safety of the frontier and the efficiency of the 
army in case of emergency, 

GERMANY —Dr. Mackenzie has declared 
himself as satisfied with the present con- 
dition of the Crown Prince’s health, and says 
that there is a decided improvement in every 
respect on the part of the Prince’s throat 
where the previous growths developed, 

Domestic.—A bill has been introduced 
into the United States Senate to regulate 
national elections of members of Congress. 
It grants to the Circuit and District Courts 
power, by writs of mandamus and prohibtion, 
which may be directed when necessary to 
any officer of a State to compel an enforce- 
ment of the laws with reference to the elec- 
tion of Congressmen, and to prevent the is- 
suance of any certificate of election when 
the election has been conducted illegally on 
the apparent result procured by fraud. 

The total value of the imports of the United 
States during 1887 was $708,807.311, against 
$663,429,189 during the preceding year. The 
total value of last year’s exports was $715,- 
320956, against $713,404,021 during 1866. 

The total number of immigrants who ar- 
rived in the United States from foreign coun- 
tries, Canada and Mexico excepted, during 
1887 was 509,281, against 386,631 during the 
previous year. 

The New Jersey Legislature has three 
liquor bills betore it, two prohibiting the sale 
of liquor, and one providing a high license 
system. 

John M, Young, nephew of Brigham Young, 
elected to the Utah Legislature, has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the punishment of 
bigamy and polygamy in Utah, and virtual. 
ly re-enacting the Congressional legislation 
on those subjects. The bill contains the main 
features of the bill relating to marriage in- 
oe yggg by Hoge, Gentile, in the House last 
week, 


The author of the High License law, of | 


Illinois, having instituted an inquiry into the 
effects of the statute, has published a report 
thereon. The statistics relating to retail liquor 
traffic in Chicago show that under the old 
law there were 3800 saloons in that city for 
the use and behoof of the then halt million 
of inhabitants, and that the annual revenue 
derived from them was $200,000. Under the 
new law, with the population increased, as 
Claimed to 700,000 souls, there are are 3600 
saloons, yielding an. annual revenue of $4,- 
800.000. Throughout the State the average 
decrease of the saloons has been equal to 25 
per cent., and the increase of the annual 
revenue has been $4,300,000. 

Reports from Reading are to the effect 
that the storm which prevailed the 25t ult, 
was the worst experienced in that section for 
several years. The snow drifted so badly 
as to make the country roads impassable. 
Trains on the Reading Railroad and branches 
were all late, the snow drifts in some places 
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being 10 and If feet deep. Throughout the 
coal regions nearly all the mines were closed 
down because of the storm. Heavy snow 
also fell in New York, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and passenger ttains on 
nearly all the railroads were delayed, and in 
some cases blockaded. Many freight trains 
were abandoned. A despatch from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, says the prolonged blockade of 
the smaller roads of the Northwest threatens 
to result in a fuel and provision famine in 
several localities. So much sickness has 
been reported among teachers and pupils in 
Nebraska in the late storm that prominent 
people and papers have advocated public 
contributions to teachers and to aid those 
who have been crippled through losing limbs 
by freezing. 

Reports from the wool districts of Texas 
show that thousands of sheep and cattle 
perished in the recent blizzard. 

It is now thought that nearly ninety lives 
were lost n the Wellington collery explosion, 
which occurred at Victoria, British Columbia, 
the 24th ult, 

It was stated at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington the night of the 28th ult., that 
the eclipse of the moon earlier in the evening 
‘* was observed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and that valuable information 
was obtained in regard to the dimensions 
and motions of the planet.” The observa- 
tions made at Harvard College were in every 
case successful, especially in the effort made 
to note the occultation of certain stars under 
the favorable circumstances of a total eclipse. 





MOODY.—Twelfth month 30th, Samuel 
Moody, in the 44th year of his age. 

He was an example of patience and quiet- 
ness, His feeble health tended to remind 
him that his stay here must be uncertain, 
and of the necessity of standing in readiness 
for the change that awaited him. His closing 
hour bore ample testimony to the efficacy of 
a saving belief in robbing death of its ter- 
rors, and the grave of its gloom. The de- 
ceased was a member of Richland Monthly 


| Meeting, Hamilton County, Indiana. 


CATES.—On First mo. ro, 1888, at Santa 
Monica, Southern California, after a brief ill- 
ness, Dr. Charles B. Cates, of Vassalboro, 
Maine, in the 68th year of his age. 





N EETING OF ASSOCIATION OF 
Friends’ Teachers, 140 N. 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 4th, 1888, at 2.30 P. M. 
I Hints and Plans in Elementary Arith- 
metic. Fanny Jackson Coppin. 


II Methods of Teaching Reading. Frances | 


Boice. 
All are welcome. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Prof. R. W. Rogers, “ History of Assyrian 
Discovery and Decipherment :” 3d day, 2d 
mo. 7. ‘Results of Assyrian Investigation, 
chiefly as affecting the Old Testament :” 3d 
day, 2d mo, 21, 

George Vaux, Jr., “ Camera Sketches in 
the Far West:” 3d day, 3d mo.6. H.C. 
McCook, “ Baby Life of Spiderlings ;” illus- 
trated: 3d day, 3d mo. 20. Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, subject to be announced: 3¢ day, 
4th mo. 3. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Streets,8 P.M. Tickets, course, $2. Single 
ticket, 50 cents. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCOo., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





EYESIGHT BY MAIL, 
r method of fitting persons 
whocannotsee ag ——- 


: hi recommended by oculists and physicians. Sen 
is highly ree toQgeuEENS co. Opticians.924 ( bestnut St, Philae 





Hartshorne’s Household 
Manual. 


Domestic Medicine, Emergencies, 
Nursing and Hygiene. 


FOR EVERY-DAY USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD 





1. Anatomy and Physiology: 80 pp. 
2. Hygiene: 345 pages. 
3. Domestic Medicine. 


Part I.—Causes, Nature and Signs 
of Diseases: 53 pages. 
Part 11.—Remedies: 106 pages. 


Part 
Part 
Part 


IlIl.—Nursing: 40 pages. 
1V.—Special Diseases: 176'pp. 
V.—Accidents and Injuries: 
50 pages. 
Part VI.—Poisons : ‘29 pages. 
Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pp. 


INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and In- 
juries; Of Diseases; Of Accidents and In- 
juries; Of Poisons; Of Classes of Remedies ; 
Of Sick Foods; Of Medicines and Other 
Remedies; GENERAL INDEX, 


PHILADELPHIA : 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 


May be obtained of any bookseller. Price, 


$4.00 or $5.00, according to binding. 
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CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


P AT & NT procured for inventors by 
sctudsiileentnad ities datiued tia cienee DANIEL BREED, Patent 


to men [ have sold to before. No other breeder can | Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
= such a record. Circular gives cuts and par- | 8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for 


ulars. advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
E. W. DAVIS, “ - 


Secretary Cheshire Swine Club, wen end Dee: 






ONEIDA, N. Y¥ 


ALL Ane IZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE ~f LOWER SEEDS 
HARDY P LAL Moon Flower, , Chematie, 
ow a ~ 

rams, & our WON N Lites. x INT AL 


1 Send your address on a mums, & our NAMENTAL 
RE E e postal card for a copy of VEGETABLES. care Henryl 
LANDRETHS’ NAGSee: st = STEW ESBS Bets f 





TH en 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and departments. 
Price List of illustrated, describes et mt 
CHOICEST Varieties sot = ae EEDS, ot 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


for 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address, D. 


eae 
Landreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Phil- forit.© 20 58 vears | 
adelphia, Pa. (Mention this paper.) Soar onown mate = boat ae ‘68. 


OHNSON & STOKES? “ici 


for 1888, will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Itis a Handsome Cat- 
alogue with Colored Plates, and the FINEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


specialty ecuppiving MA MARKET GARDENERS Saapted to their pur 


Bra te SEEDS 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 219 market 


219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SU ag tS ay eit BULE 





THE PERFECT HAND eee EXTINGUISHER 


Is a Hand-Syringe, 12 inches long 
containing one quart ‘of a chemical 
fluid, which, when brought in contact 
with ‘fire, enerates 1200 times its own 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 
ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. 
It contains no Acid to produce cor- 
rosion! it will not explode! Safe! , 
Sure! Simple! Always ready These, hung at convenient points throug the house, can be instantly 
ous, and the fire extinguis ed before any serious consequences ensue © art or training required in 
ir use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provided, as they are 
a wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement, 


Princi - and Interest Guaranteed. Best of Refer- 
ences furnished. During the past five years we have 
furnished these 644 and 7 per cent. First Mortgages 
on lO yR & many Investors in GES and New Jersey. Ask those who hold them how they 


like aaa Send for Bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 
617, — — DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY.——— TZ 
° 











Offices: ) 703 Walnut Street, Philadelphia (EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager). 
138 Park Row, New York (Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Manager). 

Our aie can also be obtained of W. W. Stokes, Cash. Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J.; Nathan Haines, 
Cash. Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J.; J. Augustus McCaulley, Att’y, Wilmington, Del.; Wn. T. Barber, 
a. Toe Chester, Pa.; Howard C Levis, Att’y, Mount Holly, N. J.; Josiah Wistar, Salem, N. J. 

liable correspondents desired in a few other localities. 





JOSEPH G, FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND, 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


Plain aad Fashionable Fabris 


A nice variety always on hand to Select 
from and make up to order only. Prices 
reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 
109 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILA. 


5, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA, 
4@- One square from 9th and Green Station. 














QUEEN 2, C0.924 Privaca. 
& 0.924 puitava. 
SPECACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS, LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP TION 
PETITE ce micars ETC 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 
A. B. ROBERTS. 
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The Girard Life Insurance, Anuuity and Trost Company of Phila’ 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, or 
Committee, and receives and executes trusts of every des- 
cription from the courts, corporations and individuals. Also 
insures lives and grants annuities. 

All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets 
of the Company. 

— sowed on money deposits subject to draft at 
sight. 

Safes in burglar-proof vault for rent. 

Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for 
safe keeping, under guarantee. 

Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 


2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








WILLIAM N. ELY. 


_T 7 se .. 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


VICE-PRES. AND TREAS., ACTUARY, 
HENRY TATNALL. 


WILLIAM P. HUSTON 


ASSISTANT TREAS., SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, 
GEORGE TABER, 
SETH It. COMLY, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jre., 
WILLIAM MASSEY, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, SAMUEL B. BROWN. 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW; 

B. ANDREWS KNIGHT, 


Ky day 
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